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THIS IS MILKEEKOKUM. 



Without doubt he must be mad. Who else but a man bereft of his senses would 
perch his house on four legs, each taller than the legs of an ostrich ? Who else but a poor 
creature who through some great misfortune had come to have no more brains than a 
monkey, would be at such pains to make him a home up in tlie air, as monkeys build their 
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nests in the topmost branches of the pabn, exposed to the high wind, and the thick of the 
rain, and the unscreened rays of the blazing sun ? Hottentots of sense smoke their pipes 
in the shade ; this one mounts the roof of his castle in the air and there sits baking till 
the perspiration trickling down the fingers that grasp the pipe-stem bids fair to put the 
fire out. He must be mad, or an idiot at the very least. 

So you would Ijave thought, my children, if, ignorant of who he was, you had seen him. 
You would have pitied the lonely wretch squatted atop of his lofty hut in the wilderness, 
and unslinging your water-skin would have invited him down to refresh himself with a cool 
draught; and if, as would certainly have been the case, he had replied to your civil 
• invitation by abusing you in a most frightfiil manner and pelting you with stones, of which 
he was never without a large supply concealed in the folds of his loin-cloth, you would have 
felt no offence, but, attributing such strange conduct to his insanity, passed on commiserating 
him more than ever. And yet, my children, although the wisest and safest course were to 
pass on and leave him, in deeming him mad you were never more mistaken in all your lives. 
Never did there exist since the world was made a man more crafty and cunning than 
Milkeekokum ; never was there a wickeder man. Ambition was his ruin. Amongst the 
Kybobs, to which tribe he belonged, he might have lived honoured and respected by all 
who knew him, for his knowledge of medicine and charms to cure all manner of diseases 
was almost equal to that of that wise old witch doctor Djrydydlyr, who likewise was a 
rainmaker, and while the youthfiil Milkeekokum was still tending his father^s cattle in the 
krall, it was whispered that the day would come when he would take Djry's place and 
rank amongst the tribe second in importance only to the chief himself. Milkeekokum 
could already make rain in small quantities, and this, as you know, is a witch doctor's chief 
power. Whether it was true, as Djrydydlyr asserted, he had come prying about his hut 
on occasions when he was engaged in brewing rain for the thirsty people, and had so got 
an inkling of the process, cannot be vouched with certainty, but this much is beyond 
doubt : while the land was parched and the dry tongues of the cattle hung out of their 
mouths for want of a drink, and the regular rainmaker was sweating night and day through 
his prodigious exertions to " make downpour," Milkeekokum had been known to disappear 
for a few hours and return looking brisk and lively, and with all the dust washed fix)m his 
skin and his wool wet to its roots. When they questioned him he laughed and made light 
of the matter, but there was no doubt that he had betaken himself to a secluded spot in 
the forest and there made for himself a quiet little shower, enough to suit his present 
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necessities. He denied it, however, and as he was invariably accompanied by his grand- 
mother on these strange excursions, he would appeal to her, and she too would laugh and 
declare that herself and her grandson had been out digging for black ants, of which, when 
fried in the fat of the butternut, she was passionately fond. " I cannot dig for myself," 
said the old woman ; ** my arms are now too feeble to wield the digging-stick, but my 
grandson is vigorous and obedient, and his strong arms never tire." " But how comes his 
skin so clean ? What makes his wool so wet ? " they asked. " It is the tears of gratitude 
I shed over my kind grandson that makes his wool wet,*' the old woman answered, " and 
it is cheerfulness at having performed a charitable act towards his grandmother that gives 
him that fresh and lively look which you mistake for refreshing by rain." Had she not 
been so highly yespected amongst the Kybobs, it is likely that her explanation would have 
been not altogether satisfactory ; but the implicit reliance these people place in their elders 
is well known all the world over. " Come here, my son, and let me embrace thee," said 
Djrydydlyr to the young Milkeekokum, and while he did so he applied his tongue to the 
youth's wool and discovered that the moisture was fresh^ whereas, if its source had been 
the old woman's tears, it would most likely have been salt. But Djry was fully six years 
and a-half the junior of Milkeekokum's grandmother, and therefore he durst not open his 
mouth. 

And quite true it was that there existed between Milkeekokum and his grandmother a 
friendship of a warmth not ordinarily found between such relatives, even amongst the 
affectionate Kybobs. But it was a friendship based on grounds the tribe in general never 
so much as dreamt of. It was a secret. This was the secret: — 

The family of which Milkeekokum was the youngest descendant was the longest-lived 
of its own or of any surrounding tribe. As has already been stated, Kaphoozlem, Milkee- 
kokum's grandmother, was six years and a-half older than the witch doctor Djrydydlyr, 
and he was known to have been ninety^-seven last birthday. It was on the female side 
that this longevity was chiefly remarkable, for although Milkeekokum's mother, owing to 
some little misunderstanding she had with his father, died at an early age, his great-grand- 
mother — the mother of Kaphoozlem, that is — and her mother before her, arrived at 
an age with which the age of Kaphoozlem was comparatively childish. There was a 
mystery about the death of Kaphoozlem's- mother. It had been her custom to make her 
way into the forest every morning as soon as she rose from her grass bed, and to stay there 
a little while and then return. It was to give her an appetite for her breakfast, she said. 
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nothing more nor less, but that was not strictly true. // was to seek the means wherewith 
to prolong her life that she paid her matutinal visits to the thicket. It was proved to be so, 
for one morning she returned looking, not blithe and buxom as was her wont, but long- 
visaged and haggard, and so weak that she could scarcely stagger to the hut where her 
eldest daughter, Kaphoozlem, resided. She did manage to reach it, however, but had not 
her daughter been just within the doorway as she entered, she would assuredly have fallen 
to the earth. 

** What ails my mother ? ^ inquired Kaphoozlem, catching the fainting form of her 
aged parent in her arms. 

" Oh, Kaph !'* groaned the old woman, ** it is all over with me ! It was the same 
with my own poor mother, and yet I could not take warning from her last words. 
0-o-o-oh !" 

Poor Kaphoozlem was bewildered. 

" Explain yourself, my parent," said she. " What was the warning that you should 
have minded and did not ? In what respect was it with my respected grandmother as it is 
now with you ? " 

" Listen, Kaph !" gasped the old woman : ** the sun in its glory is like the round ripe 
fruit of the bullyboo ; then the life-lengthener that lives in the forest hides its head, and may 
not be spoken with ; but when the sun has but just got up, and his head shines up in the 
shape of a pot-lid, then the life-lengthener is bold, and may be met and dealt with by such as 
know how to find him. Alas ! why should we who have the secret ever be so weak as to 
oversleep ourselves ? Why did my mother ? Why did her mother ? Why did I this 
unlucky morning ? ^ 

And once more the old woman, as she squatted on the floor, rocked to and fro, and 
howled in a manner that was heartrending to hear. As for Kaphoozlem, she had heard 
sufficient to make her anxious to hear more. What was this life-lengthener her mother had 
spoken of? Was it in search of it that she went to the forest every morning, and was it 
that, previously to this morning, she had always been successful in finding it that accounted 
for her great age ? Hark ! her mother is now mumbling as well as moaning. 

" Why, why did I not use diligence, and run when I found the sun was so high ? Then 
I might have tasted of it once again, and again, and ever again, and never have died ! " 

Kaphoozlem's suspicions were confirmed. What her mother went to seek in the forest 
was a charm against death. 
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**Tell me, my mother," said she, embracing her parent, who each moment was 
growing weaker — " tell me the name of this life-lengthener ; tell me its shape, and how it 
may be fomid.'* 

" Bend thine ear, my daughter, and I will tell thee, and thou must keep the secret until 
thy daughter reaches the age of a hundred years, and then thou mayest reveal it." 

" Yes, yes, but the name — the shape ? " urged Kaphoozlem impatiently, as she saw that 
her mother's breath was feiUng. 

" The name of the life-lengthener, my daughter, is " 

It was a hard name seemingly, judging from the ugly face the old woman made in 
endeavouring to give utterance to it — so hard, indeed, that it stuck in her throat and 
choked the little life remaining in her ; and without any further word or sign she fell back 
dead. 

At this time Kaphoozlem was in her seventieth year, and not unnaturally was occa* 
sionally troubled with serious thoughts as to her latter end. Scarcely a woman of the tribe 
ever attained an age beyond hers at present, and though through several generations the 
women of her family had lived very many years longer, there was no security that she 
should not be an exception to the rule, and, as just observed, the reflection at times made 
her very miserable. This revelation of her mother^s, however, as far as it went, filled her 
heart with strange emotions. Without doubt the secret of the longevity of the females of her 
family consisted in their acquaintance with this life-lengthener, whatever it was. What could 
it be ? As she sat by her mother's body she scrutinised the shape of its mouth closely, 
speculating what word would best fit it. So desperately anxious was she to get at the 
word so nearly spoken that she pressed against the chest of her dead mother with a sort of 
hope that the precious word might be even yet lingering, and wanting but a little assistance 
to escape. But she might as well have pressed her husband's bellows for a reply (her 
husband was a blacksmith). And so, without saying a word of the old woman's last words, 
she called in her neighbours, and her mother was carried out and decently buried. 

But Kaphoozlem could not rest contented, the more so as she day by day discovered 
that worrying and pondering over the word which was the key to the grand secret was 
wearing her out and killing her before her time. The life she led was pitiable. Every 
morning, soon as the first grey of morning appeared, she was up and off to the forest, but 
when she got there she would have been as well at home, since she had no more idea than 
the man in the moon — ^not so much, indeed, and in all probability — what to look for. She 
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didn't know even whether this life-lengthener was dead or alive — ^whether it took the shape 
of a tree, or a snake, or an ant, or a hippopotamus. It was worse than hunting with one's 
eyes shut for a diamond lost on a dusty road. It made her miserable. She lodged with 
Milkeekokum's father, who by this time had married a second wife, and when she came 
home from her fruitless journey the second wife would say, " Been to seek an appetite 
for breakfast, granny ?" meaning it kindly enough, but as she repeated it every morning the 
old woman detected something like chaff in the inquiry, and in the bitterness of her heart 
wished that when she did discover this root, or whatever it was, of life, she might at the 
same time stumble on the root of death, in which latter case she would behave with great 
liberality towards her daughter-in-law. 

At last, and in an evil hour, she confided the secret that was weighing on her so heavily 
to her young grandson Milkeekokum. As before stated, he was a youth of very superior 
intelligence, and wise far beyond his years. Besides which, he was active as a monkey and 
very strong, which qualities the old woman had not overlooked when making up her mind 
to take him into her confidence. ^ For all I know," she reasoned, " the life-lengthener may 
be in the shape of a lizard that lives under the roots of a tree ; if so, with his ironwood 
spade in his strong young hands, he will be able to dig him out ; or it may be that the life- 
lengthener lodges up in a tree in a bird's nest ; if so young Milkeekokum will be able to 
climb and find it, and that before the sun rises fiill and round as the fruit of the buUyboo, 
whereas, if I attempted to search in this direction, by the time my stiff old limbs had 
carried me to the top of the tree the sun would have passed clean over my head." 

So she up and told Milkeekokum all about it, in the first place, however, making him 
swear a great number of the most terrible oaths in the Hottentot language that under no 
circumstances would he reveal her secret. To be sure, since his grandmother had made 
such a fuss about it, he was not a little disappointed that there should be so very little to 
reveal, and only that the old woman appeared so mightily earnest in the matter, and, more- 
over, she was his grandmother, it is not impossible that he would have laughed at her. 
But this was only at first. When he began to reflect on the matter, the importance of her 
communication became more and more apparent to him. He could not forget the fact that 
his grandmothers, as far back as the history of the Kybobs extended, had lived to be 
extraordinarily old — were in a fair way towards living for ever when they died. Was it 
impossible that accident only had frustrated their intentions in every instance ? It was not 
impossible. 
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Again, would not the secret, even though the search after it occupied months and even 
years, repay the trouble? When the ambitious Milkeekokum took this view of it, when 
he pictured himself armed with a means of preserving his life against the heaviest odds that 
might be brought against it — ^against the witch doctor and his poison ordeals, against the 
chief and all the clubs and spears at his command, his young blood coursed through his 
veins at a rate that set him skipping for joy, and yelling exultantly as though the grand 
end were already accomplished. 

At length he grew calm, and enjoined his grandmother to explain minutely her last 
conversation with her mother, and how close she had come to uttering the most desirable 
word. She told him, nay, she went beyond, and, as well as she was able, put her shrivelled 
lips into shape such as her mother's were when the breath left her body, that her grandson 
might give a guess as to what the unuttered word might have been. But Milkeekokum 
could make nothing of this, since the lips were merely screwed up tight, rather as though, 
while life remained in her, the old woman had determined that the word should not be 
spoken than as if it were inadvertently nipped in the delivery. 

" She could not have said anything with her mouth like that, grandmother," said the 
young man. *^ It is so many years ago that perhaps you forget." 

This made the old woman angry. 

" I recollect," she replied, " as though it were yesterday — as though it were but an 

hour since : — * The name, my daughter, of the life-lengthener is ^ And then she made 

a little hissing noise like * i'S-S'S-p^ and then she died with her mouth in the shape I show 
you." 

** Then you think that the word was half said, grandmother r" 

** Either so, or the noise was the hissing of her breath as it was leaving her." 

Milkeekokum pondered a few moments, and then an idea seemed suddenly to occur to 
him ; but so that his sharp-eyed old grandmother might not suspect it from the involuntary 
lighting up of his countenance, he turned away his head, remarking — 

"Ay, ay! no doubt it was the hissing of her breath as it left my poor great- 
grandmother's body. It is growing late now; we will talk further of the matter 



to-morrow." 



It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that two ideas, both of which he was desirous 
of concealing, had occurred to Milkeekokum as he sat pondering the word that his dying 
great-grandmother had screwed up her mouth to make. The first idea was that he had a 
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clue to the mystery, and the second idea was, that if so, it was his own clue to follow up or 
leave as he pleased, and that if he chose to be at the trouble of following it up, he was 
entitled to the fullest benefit of it, to the exclusion of everj'body else, 

** If there's two in the secret, and the second one a woman, it will miscarry, without 
doubt ; it has miscarried after a certain point ever since it was intrusted to the first woman 
of our tribe who was favoured with it. We'll have no more bungling. If I find out this 
charm, Pll keep it to myself. Most likely there are two of a sort ; if so, my grandmother 
is very welcome to discover the other." 

And so the ungrateful fellow walked ofl^ grinning, and softly saying "I-s-s-s-p, 
i-s-s-s-p" to himself, each time with more satisfaction. 

** It isn't ' i-s-s-s-p' at all, it is * s-s-s-p' without the ' i.' It is as clear as water what the 
word was to be. What is there to be met in the woods beginning s-s-p ? Only one 
thing, and that is a witch thing, that roams abroad at night and clicks in the tliatch and 
frightens you when you lie abed. It is the spider ! I always thought that the spider was 
a strange fellow at spinning. I am convinced it must be the spider, the great hairy spider 
that builds his house in the sand, that my great-grandmother went to see every morning, so 
that he might spin out her life a day longer and a day longer. I will go out to-morrow 
morning and learn all about it." 

Little sleep did Milkeekokimi get that night. Before daybreak he was out, taking his 
spear with him, so that any one abroad so early might suppose that he was going a-hunting ; 
and after walking a distance of five miles, he came to the sandy parts where the hairy 
spiders burrow. They are the largest spiders in the world those of the Kybob country, 
equalling in size full-grown crabs, and of such ferocious disposition that a brace of them 
have been known to frighten an ostrich off her nest, the invaders instantly taking posses- 
sion of the eggs, cracking them with their fore-paws, and sucking them dry. 

Under ordinary circumstances Milkeekokum, although as plucky a young fellow as 
ever walked, would scarcely have found courage to invade the territory of the ravening 
monsters ; but he buoyed up his spirits with the reflection that, in the first place, his visit 
to them was one of a friendly nature, and that if, as he suspected, they were the holders 
of the charm, they would in all probability be rather glad than otherwise to renew friendly 
relations with a member of the favoured family ; and, in the second place, the prize to be 
won was of a nature worth risking something very considerable to attain. So with a 
light heart, and a shrewd eye to the right and the left of him, he journeyed on until he 
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spied a crevice which bore evidences of being inhabited by the insects of which he was in 
search. 

How to rouse their attention was the next thing to be considered. It would have been 
easy enough to accomplish it by digging his spear into the hole, but the very last of his 
desires was to give offence ; so he abandoned the notion as soon as it occurred to him. 




ATTACHMENT TOR. MILKEEKOKUM. 



He stamped, and coughed, and " hemmed" for fully five imnutes without any apparent 
result. By this time the sun was peeping up in the east, and he resolvfid to waste no more 
time ; so lying down flat he applied his mouth to the crevice, and in the most civil and 
persuasive tones begged of any hairy spider that might happen to be below to step up 
and answer him a question or two. 

Never was there a more prompt and signal instance of the danger of poking a nose 
where it is unwelcome. Scarcely had Milkeekokum concluded his polite speech than his 
nasal organ was afflicted with a sudden and frightful pain, as though the blades of a pair 
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of red-hot tongs had seized it. With a terrific yell he leaped to his feet, dragging up with 
him a hairy spider of monstrous size, that held on to his nose with its hideous claws, 
causing him the most exquisite agony as it swung to and fro. Now indeed their mouths 
were close enough together to have admitted of the most confidential conversation ; but 
such were Milkeekokum's sufferings that the purport of his errand was quite put out of 
his head, and his hot Hottentot blood being roused, his only thought was how to take 
vengeance on his enemy. How, if ever, he would have accomplished his design, is hard to 
say, had he not suddenly bethought him of his spear, which he had placed on the ground 
when he lay down to apply his mouth to the crevice. Catching it up, in imminent danger 
of piercing through the gristle of his snout as well, he transfixed the hairy demon, and with 
the deadliest hatred flashing from his eyes, held it aloft. 

But, alas ! the young man's triumph was of but short duration. While his enemy was 
still kicking at his spear-head, he suddenly felt a strange sensation about his feet, and 
looking down, to his horror and amazement discovered that two relatives of his first 
aggressor were busy at work avenging its untimely end. The threads spun by these 
gigantic creatures are stout as whipcord and almost as tough, and there they were weaving 
them about his feet and hauling them tight, evidently with the dreadful intention of taking him 
prisoner, and binding him so that he might be devoured at their leisure ; and all the time 
they were whistling at the top of their voices, doubtless to call further assistance of their 
fellows living in the neighbourhood. 

Milkeekokum was frantic with fright. At the rate they were weaving and tying, even 
of their individual exertions the two spiders would presently overcome him, unless he made a 
tremendous effort, and how would he fare if an army of the terrible monsters set on him ? 
The horrid thought lent to his limbs the strength of three men. Flinging aside his spear, 
he made a prodigious leap up into the air, the cords were snapped, and the young Kybob 
was free. How he reached his hut he never knew, since so soon as the feat was 
accomplished, fatigue and the pain of his nose conquered him, and sinking on to his bed he 
fainted away. 

To such an alarming extent was Milkeekokum's nose swollen when he awoke out of 
his swoon, that he might have remained in it for all he could see out of his eyes ; while he 
was endeavouring to rouse himself and recollect the terrible events of the early morning, 
who should step in but his grandmother. 

He could not see the old woman, but he knew her voice at once, and unjustly 
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attributing his misfortune to her, could scarce sufficiently restrain his rageful feelings to 
answer civilly her wondering inquiry as to what he had been doing with his nose. He 
was cunning enough, however, to conceal the facts of the case, and simply replied that he 
knew nothing at all about it, some insect must have stung him while he slept, he supposed. 




THE HAIRY Srwmi ENDEATOini TO TAKE MILKEEKOKUM CAFT1TE. 



"But there is a wound on each side of it ever so big," said his grandmother. "Ah, that 
is where I must have scratched it with my finger-nails when, in my sleep, I put up my hand 
to catch the thing," replied Milkeekokum ; " if you*ve got anything to apply to it that will 
take the swelling down, it will give me much more comfort than talking about it.'* 

So his grandmother went out and presently came back with some herbs, the leaves of 
wluch she broke up and made into a poultice, which gave him ease so speedily that he 
inquired what the leaves were. 
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" That is a secret," replied his grandmother ; " my mother was a herb-wise woman, and 
so I am, but not so wise as she was. Pve heard her say that there was nothing in the 
world that herbs would not cure if we only knew how to use them." 

" Did she say that ? did she say that there was nothing in the world that herbs would 
not cure if you only knew how to use them ?" asked Milkeekokum with assumed indifference, 
but at the same time opening one of his puffy eyes wider than seemed possible a moment 
before. 

" I have heard her say so a hundred times," replied his grandmother ; " she used to 
chew herb-leaves very often." 

** What sort of herb-leaves ? " asked Milkeekokum, affecting to chafe his nose, but all 
the while watching his grandmother narrowly through his fingers. 

" Ah, that's another secret," replied the old woman, " and one that I cannot reveal 
because I am ignorant of it. My mother never would tell me, never would let me see the 
leaves even. Once I found some leaves hidden in a chink in the wattle, just where her 
bed was, but they couldn't have been of the sort that she chewed, because, although it is 
so many years since that I can't recollect the kind, I know that they were poison-leaves." 

At this Milkeekokum uttered a soft and prolonged whistle, which luckily for him his 
grandmother mistook for an indication of the pain his nose was causing him, and as soon 
as he perceived this he took to rocking to and fro on his bed and groaning in a very dismal 
manner. 

** You will be the better for a few hours' sleep, my grandson," said the old woman. 
" I will leave you; Shut your eyes, dear, and try to compose yourself." 

Milkeekokum promised that he would, but so far from closing his eyes, soon as his 
aged relative had turned her back he opened them particularly wide, and in a softer key 
repeated the whistle he had involuntarily given utterance to a minute before. 

" So that is how the wind blows, eh ? " chuckled he, his little eyes looking all the more 
malicious and diabolic from being set so far in his head. " I was a fool for being so hasty 
with my conclusion as to what * s-s-p' was the beginning of. It is not a spider that this 
life-lengthener lives in, it is in a herb. P'r'aps it is hyssop ! My great-grandmother was 
as ignorant as my grandmother, I'll wager, and would be just as careless of her A's. She 
would call it * 'issop !' There you get the * s-s-s' at once. Stay a moment, though : all 
the tribe take hyssop at some time or another, and they don't all live for ever. No, it 
cannot be hyssop. Besides, the hidden leaves were those of a poison herb- Or rather. 
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continued Milkeekokum, recklessly smiting his injured nose with his forefinger, as an 
uncommonly brilliant idea occurred to him, "a herb that has the character of being 
poisonous and is not ! That is the security of the secret, I have not the least doubt The 
herb is thought to be poisonous — ^perhaps the most poisonous that grows — and no one 
except he has a knowledge of its true properties will dare touch it !*' 

. Milkeekokum could always reflect on and mature a scheme [to greater advantage when 
his eyes were closed. He closed them now, and only for the occasional twitching ot his 
ugly features, or a sardonic grin that for an instant bared his teeth as another knot in the 
difficulty straightened before the ingenuity of his fertile brain, you would have thought him 
fast asleep. When, however, at the expiration of an hour or thereabout, he opened his 
eyes, it would have struck you at once that if he had been sleeping he had likewise been 
dreaming, and that his dreams had been of a very frightfiil character. The Evil One 
himself with a swollen nose could not have appeared more hideous, only that there was an 
air of bumptiousness and confidence about Milkeekokum that the Evil One never wears, since 
he knows of old experience that sin at its soundest is no more stable than a dried poppy. 

Not but that the Evil One must have been very proud of the young Kybob as he 
beheld him and knew every one of the thoughts that had puffed him up to so mighty 
an idea of himself. While Milkeekokum lay with his eyes closed he had matured a plan 
that, poor silly creature, he thought must infallibly lead to the great success for which he 
yearned. The more he considered the matter the more he became convinced that the 
secret of the life-lengthener was to be found in a herb that passed as a poison herb. But 
how to arrive at the right one ? To collect and test them one by one himself would be the 
act of a fool, since, supposing there to be twenty poison herbs growing, it was exactly nine- 
teen to one that he killed himself at the first trial. Were there twenty sorts? He 
reckoned them up, and found the number to be twenty-three. He then reckoned up the 
number of his relatives including his grandmother, and by an extraordinary coincidence^ 
and one from which he augured well, he discovered that it exactly tallied with the number 
of poison herbs. Under such a happy condition of circiunstances his course was perfectly 
clear. He would collect all the herbs, and by some means convey a prepared dose of each 
to a relative, and carefully note the effect. If the person to whom the dose was administered 
died, then it would be certain that that was not the herb his great-grandmother used to 
chew, and so on, until he discovered the herb in which the grand secret dwelt, and he 
could not fail to do so since the lucky partaker of it would be not at all affected. 
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Shaky as he was still from his encounter with the hairy spiders, his impatience was too 
great to admit of delay, and there and then he went out with his grass-cloth bag over his 
shoulder, as though bent on gathering berries and roots. He went to the forest, and he 
plucked the herbs to the fiill number of twenty-three, tying each little bundle of leaves 
separately, so that there might be no chance of a mistake, and by the evening he had 
returned to his hut again. 

Though his heart was so terribly wicked he still entertained considerable affection for 
his grandmother, and therefore resolved that she should have the fullest chance to preserve 
her life by giving her the broadest field to run in. She should be first, he decided, and 
further to favour her he selected the herb popularly believed to be the most virulent, " for," 
argued Milkeekokum, comforting his still sore nose with the tip of his forefinger, " it is 
nearly certain that the charm in its wisdom would choose for its habitation a'house least 
suspected of any.'* 

When it grew dusk his kind grandmother came again to him to inquire after his 
healtli, and to bring him some nice mutton-broth kept hot in an ostrich egg. 

" Drink this, my grandson," said she ; " you must make haste to get well, you know, 
and then we will set out together and find the life-lengthener." 

"I had a dream after you left me this morning, my grandmother," answered the 
hypocrite, at the same time embracing her. " We may be nigher the great discovery than 
you think." 

"Tell me the dream, Milkee," said the old woman coaxingly, and trembling in 
her eagerness. " I can, as you know, interpret dreams with any man or woman of the 
tribe. Tell it me, my grandson, and I will make it as clear as thy image reflected in a 
pool." 

" Nay," replied Milkeekokum, " I cannot eat and talk at the same time, and if I pause 
to tell you my dream the broth will grow cold." And he went on with the broth, blowing 
it and sipping it deliberately. 

" That is the worst of broth in an ostrich egg," observed the old woman petulantly ; 
" it takes so long a time to eat it, it is so hot." 

*' It is best hot, my grandmother, and such good broth should not be wasted. Have 
some ; it will be the sooner got rid of, and I can commence to tell my wonderful dream." 

Under other circumstances his old grandmother would have scorned to touch a drop of 
the brew she had made for her favourite Milkeekokum, but now, burning with desire to 
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hear about the dream, she consented to help him with the broth. So he got up and 
fetched a calabash, and pouring a fair half of his supper into it bade her " eat and 
welcome." 

And, never dreaming of treachery, the old woman lapped up the broth with a relish 
that led Milkeekokum to think that he had indeed hit on the charmed herb at the first 
attempt, for before his grandmother came in he had carefully prepared the calabash by well 
rubbing the inside of it with a strong essence of the poison. 

" Does it not seem to you that this broth has a strange flavour ? " he asked, just to 
try her. 

" It has a proper flavour, my grandson," she replied ; " what other could it have since 
I made it ? " And so saying she drained the calabash to the very last drop of broth in it. 

But Milkeekokum lingered over his. The truth was he had no dream to tell, and all 
the while that he was leisurely sipping he was busy inventing something that should pass 
muster as a dream. At last he finished his broth, and pushing away the vessel that had 
contained it, began — 

^ The dream that came into my head this morning, good grandmother ^ 

But he got no further. Rising to her feet, with a face that had faded from pure black 
to a sickly ash colour, the old woman observed — 

" Not to-night, Milkee, my dear ; I feel strangely unwell, and will get home and go to 
bed. Good-night, grandson.'' 

And hastily kissing him, and bestowing on him an embrace loving and lingering, as 
though the poor old thing had a presentiment of what was about to happen, she tottered 
away and left him. 

What did Milkeekokum ? Did he hasten after her, and, confessing his aime, beg her 
forgiveness ere she died ? Not he. Since the moment when the hairy spider had gripped 
him by the nose his heart had hardened to the density of stone. His countenance even 
wore an expression of satisfaction as the old woman went out. 

" I am a grandmother the poorer, but I have a doubt the less on my mind, which at 
least makes the matter square," soliloquised the ruffian ; and then he lit his pipe and lay 
enjoying it till he fell asleep. 

It did not in the least surprise him when next morning they brought him news that 
his grandmother was dead. Neither was he at all dismayed when the morning following 
he was informed that his uncle Walkahooki, who had looked in on the previous evening 
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to discuss the question of mourning, had also given up the ghost. The whole tribe might 
have learnt resignation from the young Kybob's behaviour. Aunts, cousins, father and 
stepmother, fell like leaves in autumn, and there was every prospect of his presently 
finding himself bereft of every one of his kindred ; but he heard of their departure as 
calmly as though they had only set out on a little journey and might shortly be expected 
back again. They did not know the secret that upheld him under his affliction ; with 
every relative a doubt died ; till at the expiration of five weeks he had but two cousins and 
a sister-in-law left, and an exactly similar number of doubts, in shape of as many little 
bundles of poison-leaves, which were carefully concealed in the earth under where his 
bed was. 

At the expiration of another week the last of Milkeekokum's relatives were buried, 
but still to the young man's dismay it wa^ as though with the last death all his doubts had 
sprung to life again. The great secret was still undiscovered. Clearly it was all a mistake 
as to the poison herbs, and bitterly did he reproach his defunct grandmother for misleading 
him into all the crimes he had committed during the last six weeks. The worst of it was, 
that the members of the tribe began to look suspiciously on hifR Fully expecting that he 
too would die, when they found that he exhibited no symptoms of doing so, they took to 
whispering and shaking their heads. True, nothing could be brought against him — 
Milkeekokum's cunning and his knowledge of physics had effectually guarded against that 
— still the circumstance of his being left when all his kith and kin were snatched away, 
undoubtedly showed that he was marked out by the gods for some purpose, and since \\2 
could not show that that was a good purpose, he could scarcely grumble whatever their 
opinion might be. However, they did not hurt him ; they simply declined to have anything 
to do with him. They would neither hunt with him, nor sit and smoke with him, nor keep 
his company in any sort of way. They were civil to him, but plainly enough intimated 
that they should regard it as a favour if for the future he kept himself to himself. 

Proud as he was cruel and ambitious, Milkeekokum was not slow to take the hint. 
" Why should I crave the society of these wooden-heads ?" said he ; '* I am not so poor that 
I need beg my bread of them ; nay, thanks to my poor father's little property and the 
eight sheep my grandmother bequeathed me, I can get on pretty comfortably without 
working or begging either. Besides, if I am all alone I shall be the better able to give 
more strict attention to the discovery of this life-lengthening charm ; for to discover it I am 
determined, or I will perish in the attempt.'^ 
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So, gathering his portables, and investing what he got for the eight sheep his grand- 
naother had left him in tobacco, he made his way deep into the forest, and there he built 
him his house on foiir legs, just as it is to be seen in the picture. To clinib up to the roof 
of his house of afternoons, and, straddled like a tailor, there indulge in the Indian weed, 
was the greatest bliss he knew. To his mind there were several advantages in being 
perched up at such a height. In the first place, it was breezy and healthy; in the second 
place, it was fine to look down on the forest where the charm was, and to know that 
although you could not at present discover it, it was under your eye ; and in thie third 
place, although the wicked Kybob was nearly certain, yet he was not quite, that something 
might even yet turn up to point to him as the murderer of his relatives, and it might be as 
well to have a fair look-out on the road his accusers were likely to come. 

Still, and despite this last little anxiety, he was very comfortable, and the more he 
became so, the more uncomfortable was the feeling that it could not last — that even though 
he remained unmolested on his happy perch in the wilderness, he must one day tumble and 
fall to the earth like a dead-ripe gooseberry. He got no sleep of nights through thinking about 
it, and' very often when he did succeed in snatching forty winks, he would gradually recover* 
-consciousness under the impression that a wasp or a beetle had somehow found its way into 
his bedroom, but presently to discover that it was from his own lips that that ever-haunting 
sound of " s-s-s-p" proceeded. It was fortunate that the unlucky letters were but two of a 
healthy family of twenty-six ; the way in which Milkeekokum twisted and tortured them 
was enough to undermine the constitution of a weaker alphabet. 

One afternoon, squatting on his roof and just wakeful enough to keep his pipe alight, 
he heard this wearying " s-s-s-p," " s-s-s-p," more distinctly than ever he had since his grand- 
mother had uttered it. This roused him to complete wakefulness, and he opened and shut 
his mouth several times to be quite sure that it was not himself that was making the 
sound. Then he leant his head and inclinied it to the thatch, and the noise was louder than 
ever. 

" It is a wasp this time !'' exclaimed Milkeekokum, much irritated at being disturbed ; 
" I wish it would come out here." 

And scarcely had he said the words when the " s-s-s-p" ceased, giving place to a slight 
rustling sound just between where his legs were crossed, and presently the grass of the 
thatch at that 3pot separated, and a something no larger than a wasp poked up its head. 

It was not a wasp, however, it was Kaphoozlem, Milkeekokum's grandmother. Small 
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as was the fece — ^no bigger, indeed, than a millet-seed — the features were perfect. There 
was even a wart on the chin, just as the old woman had worn it while in human shape. 
She had wasp's wings, and a wasp's body, and wasp's legs, and, quivering at her extremity, 
the sting of a wasp. 

Milkeekokum might have been knocked from his perch with an ostrich feather, and 
trembled so that his pipe fell from his lips to the ground. For several moments he stared 
in dumb affright at the apparition, but finding that the expression of its countenance grew 
even less ferocious under his steady gaze, and that the quivering of its sting ceased 
entirely, he plucked up courage to address it. 

" A pretty thing you've done for me, making me break my pipe, mistress wasp ! If it 
wasn't for your striking likeness to my dear departed grandmother, who scalded herself to 
death through drinking hot broth, I'd crack you like a May bug, I'd advise you to be ofF 
while you are safe and sound." 

To his great amazement the wasp answered him in his grandmothei^s voice, and in 
terms quite mild and gentle — 

^* Not only am I like your grandmother, my dear Milkee, but so I am. It is true, 
and as you say, that my supposed death was caused through drinking scalding broth, but 
by virtue of the charm you put in it I did not die : I only changed my shape." 

Milkeekokum stared wider-eyed than ever now. It was true, after all, then, that the 
charm lived in the poison herb — ^in the identical herb he had administered to Kaphoozlem, 
There had been odd times when he regretted the old woman's death. She used to provide 
him in many comforts he now missed, and now that he found that she had not been really 
dead at all, he felt somewhat sold. 

** So all the time I have been weeping and lamenting your rash act you have beeq 
flying about and enjoying yourself," he moodily remarked. 

" I have been flying about, and hopping about, and running about, but chiefly I have 
been roaring about," replied the tiny creature. 

" Wasps do not roar," remarked Milkeekokum. 

« But lions do." 

" Lions !" 

*^ A lion is my present proper shape," said the translated grandmother, " but I assumed 
the figure of a wasp that I might more easily reach you in your nest here. Sometimes I 
take the form of a hippopotamus when the sun is very hot and I feel inclined for a swim ; 
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or of cold mornings I have taken ostrich shape, and indulged in a nice swift gallop. But I 
like being a lion best. It is a curious sensation to feel so big and powerful after being so 
long as a feeble old woman." 

Milkeekokum's head was filled with the most conflicting thoughts. It seemed scarcely less 
remarkable that his grandmother should become a lion or a wasp than that she should be in 
ignorance of the trick he had put on her, and which caused her to quit her human shape. 

« 

" What made your sting start and quiver so when you first saw me ? " he presently 
inquired. 

" What other way had I as a wasp of expressing my joy at seeing you ? " replied the 
creature. " Had I been in lion shape when we met I should have wagged my tail. It is 
exactly the same thing." 

"You would not have lashed your tail?" 

** Why should I, my dear grandson ? To lash my tail would be to betray anger. 
Why should I be angry with one who all through my human life never treated me with 
aught but aflTection ? " 

^ That is true," said Milkeekokum, laughing to himself to think that his grandmother 
was as big a fool as ever. Then, after a pause, he remarked — 

** But have you merely come to see me and say good-bye, grandmother ? " 

** Nay, my grandson, I have come to reward you for your attention to me while 1 wa3 
an old woman. I have come to tell you how you may become any shape that may please 
you, and live for ever and ever." 

^ That is exactly what I should like," promptly answered Milkeekokum. " How arii 
I to set about it ? " 

** The process seems difficult, but really nothing Can be more simple," replied the 
wasp. " I have no power to help you but in my lion shape. In that shape you must 
seek me and conquer me, or pretend to, you understand, deal- Milkee, and then I will give 
you the charm." 

The proposition was not exactly to Milkeekokum's mind. " Still," thought he, ^* one's 
grandmother in a lion's skin cannot be such a terrible creature, especially when that gratid* 
mother is friendly disposed towards you," and so he made no objection. 

" But where and how shall I meet you ? " he askedi 

" Take your spear and go out as for lion-hunting in the ustial l^y," * replied the wasp. 
** As for the rest, leave me to manage*" 
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So saying, she rose on her wings and flew away, and in a few seconds the roar of a 
lion shook the forest-trees and Milkeekokum's house, and Milkeekokum too, for that 
matter, and he knew that she had changed her shape for the one that she liked best. 

" She roars terribly strong for ah old woman ! " muttered he uneasily. 

However, his hopes newly raised by the wasp's mysterious visit were too urgent to be 
daunted at trifles. " PU venture it," said he — ^ I'll venture it at once, and it will be the 
sooner over." And skipping down his ladder, he commenced his preparations for a lion- 
hunting excursion. 

They were very simple ; all he needed was his spear, and an old kaross or cloak, and 
his palm-leaf hat, and then he set out, carefully bolting his street-door. 

" It isn't as though it were earnest, it is a mere matter of form to satisfy the stupid 
old creature's whim," said he, and so screwing up his courage, he bent his steps in the 
direction whence the terrible roar had proceeded. It was some considerable time, however — 
near the evening, in fact — ere he discovered traces of the animal he was in search of; but 
at last his diligence was rewarded, and in the sand in the neighbourhood of some craggy 
and precipitous rocks he came on the creature's footmarks clearly defined. 

Then he came to a standstill. There is but one recognised method of hunting the lion 
amongst the Hottentot nation, and that is to decoy the animal to a part of the rocks where 
one ledge rises abruptly above another. Then the hunter fastens his kaross' and his cap 
on the top of his spear, and crouching at the lower ledge, elevates the dummy and waves 
it to and fro, so that the deluded lion above may mistake it for a man, and making a leap 
at it, miss his aim, and roll, with every bone within his valuable hide broken, to the bottom 
of the abyss. These were the tactics that Milkeekokum was bent on pursuing, and for that 
purpose, and as before mentioned, he had brought with him his cloak and his palm-leaf 
cap ; but now he so nearly approached his game, he began to reflect whether that stupid 
old woman his grandmother knew enough about lion-hunting to justify her in conunanding 
him to set out lion-hunting just in the ordinary way. ** Because," mused Milkeekokum, 
"if she makes a leap at the dumniy and throws a summerset down the precipice, she'll be 
killed to a certainty, and then I shall be no better off than ever ! I know what I'll do ; 
I'll hold up the lure, and just as she is going to spring I'll shout but and stop her ! " 

So he went a little fiuther, pausing to listen at every step, and presently he distinctly 
heard the sound of a large animal breathing hard, as though it was just dropping to sleep 
and would shortly begin to snore. As good fortune ordained, too, just at this spot the 
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rock shelved delightfully, and below was a fall df fifty feet, if an inch. The active young 
Kybob was not long in making his preparations. Hooking his kaross and cap to the end 
of his spear, he planted it firmly at the edge of the outer ledge, uttered a startling yell, and 
then bobbed down to await the result. 

He had not long to wait. Instantly responding to his yell as mighty a roar as that 
Milkeekokum had at first heard rent the air, followed by a sound like the cracking of a 
waggon-whip, which the young man, who began to feel a curious sensation about the knee- 
joints, knew must be the lashing of the creature's tail. In another moment a hideous head, 
in which in vain Milkeekokum sought the image of his grandmother, peered over the edge 
of the top ledge, and then there was a whistling sound as of a lion cleaving the air, and for 
several seconds afterwards Milkeekokum lost all consciousness. The fact is, he was the 
victim of a rather extraordinary accident. He had fully made up his mind at the critical 
moment to warn the lion, for his grandmother's sake, that it had better not make the leap, 
but at once acknowledge itselt subdued, but seeing it so little like his grandmother, and 
struck with .the agonising thought that after all it might be the wrong lion, he grew 
suddenly confused, and when the animal leaped at the dummy the young man held so fast 
on at his end of the spear that he was carried sheer over the ledge along with the kaross 
and the lion, and, only that the latter being the heavier body reached the ground first, and 
Milkeekokum alighted plump on its soft, yielding flanks, he would infallibly have broken 
his neck. As it was, he merely rebounded a few feet high in the air, and alighted ou his 
feet sound of wind and limb as ever. 

So, too, did the lion, and that was the worst of it. It rose to its legs just as Milkee- 
kokum gained his and had picked up his spear, evidently bereft of all power of utterance 
or motion by rage and astonishment. For a moment the young Kybob thought that he 
detected in the lion's left eye a cast of the same expression as that which distinguished 
his grandmother, but its visual orbits blazed so that he could not look long enough at 
them to make sure. " Anyhow, whether it be my grandmother or no," thought he, " it 
will be sure to come after me, and I may possibly find a more convenient spot for explanation 
than this is." And before the lion had recovered its presence of mind the young Kybob 
bounded away towards a grove of palms he could descry at a distance of about a mile and 
a quarter. 

It was fortunate for him that he was a swift runner, for scarcely had he gained a hundred 
yards when the lion shook off the restraint that held him and came after Milkeekokum at 
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to discuss the question of mourning, had also given up the ghost. The whole tribe might 
have learnt resignation from the young Kybob's behaviour. Aunts, cousins, father and 
stepmother, fell like leaves in autumn, and there was every prospect of his presently 
finding himself bereft of every one of his kindred ; but he heard of their departure as 
calmly as though they had only set out on a little journey and might shortly be expected 
back again. They did not know the secret that upheld him under his affliction ; with 
every relative a doubt died ; till at the expiration of five weeks he had but two cousins and 
a sister-in-law left, and an exactly similar number of doubts, in shape of as many little 
bundles of poison-leaves, which were carefully concealed in the earth under where his 
bed was. 

At the expiration of another week the last of Milkeekokum's relatives were buried, 
but still to the young man's dismay it wa^ as though with the last death all his doubts had 
sprung to life again. The great secret was still undiscovered. Clearly it was all a mistake 
as to the poison herbs, and bitterly did he reproach his defunct grandmother for misleading 
him into all the crimes he had committed during the last six weeks. The worst of it was, 
that the members of the tribe began to look suspiciously on hiifl* Fully expecting that he 
too would die, when they found that he exhibited no symptoms of doing so, they took to 
whispering and shaking their heads. True, nothing could be brought against him — 
Milkeekokum's cunning and his knowledge of physics had effectually guarded against that 
— still the circumstance of his being left when all his kith and kin were snatched away, 
undoubtedly showed that he was marked out by the gods for some purpose, and since h? 
could not show that that was a good purpose, he could scarcely grumble whatever their 
opinion might be. However, they did not hurt him ; they simply declined to have anything 
to do with him. They would neither hunt with him, nor sit and smoke with him, nor keep 
his company in any sort of way. They were civil to him, but plainly enough intimated 
that they should regard it as a favour if for the future he kept himself to himself. 

Proud as he was cruel and ambitious, Milkeekokum was not slow to take the hint. 
" Why should I crave the society of these wooden-heads ?" said he ; ** I am not so poor that 
I need beg my bread of them ; nay, thanks to my poor father's little property and the 
eight sheep my grandmother bequeathed me, I can get on pretty comfortably without 
working or bsgging either. Besides, if I am all alone I shall be the better able to give 
more strict attention to the discovery of this life-lengthening charm ; for to discover it I am 
determined, or I will perish in the attempt.'' 
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So, gathering his portables, and investing what he got for the eight sheep his grand- 
naother had left him in tobacco, he made his way deep into the forest, and there he buih 
him his house on foiir legs, just as it is to be seen in the picture. To climb up to the roof 
of his house of afternoons, and, straddled like a tailor, there indulge in the Indian weed, 
was the greatest bliss he knew. To his mind there were several advantages in being 
perched up at such a height. In the first place, it was breezy and healthy ; in the second 
place, it was fine to look down on the forest where the charm was, and to know that 
although you could not at present discover it, it was under your eye ; and in the third 
place, although the wicked Kybob was nearly certain, yet he was not quite, that something 
might even yet turn up to point to him as the murderer of his relatives, and it might be as 
well to have a fair look-out on the road his accusers were likely to come. 

Still, and despite this last little anxiety, he was very comfortable, and the more he 
became so, the more uncomfortable was the feeling that it could not last — that even though 
he remained unmolested on his happy perch in the wilderness, he must one day tumble and 
fall to the earth like a dead-ripe gooseberry. He got no sleep of nights through thinking about 
it, and very often when he did succeed in snatching forty winks, he would gradually recover* 
-consciousness under the impression that a wasp or a beetle had somehow found its way into 
his bedroom, but presently to discover that it was fi-om his own lips that that ever-haunting 
sound of " s-s-s-p" proceeded. It was fortunate that the unlucky letters were but two of a 
healthy family of twenty-six ; the way in which Milkeekokum twisted and tortured them 
was enough to undermine the constitution of a weaker alphabet. 

One afternoon, squatting on his roof and just wakeful enough to keep his pipe alight, 
he heard this wearying " s-s-s-p," " s-s-s-p,'' more distinctly than ever he had since his grand- 
mother had uttered it. This roused him to complete wakefulness, and he opened and shut 
his mouth several times to be quite sure that it was not himself that was making the 
sound. Then he leant his head and inclined it to the thatch, and the noise was louder than 
ever. 

" It is a wasp this time !'* exclaimed Milkeekokum, much irritated at being disturbed ; 
**I wish it would come out here." 

And scarcely had he said the words when the " s-s-s-p" ceased, giving place to a slight 
rustling sound just between where his legs were crossed, and presently the grass of the 
thatch at that $pot separated, and a something no larger than a wasp poked up its head. 

It was not a wasp, however, it was Kaphoozlem, Milkeekokum's grandmother. Small 
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as was the face — ^no bigger, indeed, than a millet*seed — the features were perfect. There 
was even a wart on the chin, just as the old woman had worn it while in human shape. 
She had wasp's wings, and a wasp's body, and wasp's legs, and, quivering at her extremity, 
the sting of a wasp. 

Milkeekokum might have been knocked from his perch with an ostrich feather, and 
trembled so that his pipe fell from his lips to the ground. For several moments he stared 
in dumb affright at the apparition, but finding that the expression of its countenance grew 
even less ferocious under his steady gaze, and that the quivering of its sting ceased 
entirely, he plucked up courage to address it. 

" A pretty thing you've done for me, making me break my pipe, mistress wasp ! If it 
wasn't for your striking likeness to my dear departed grandmother, who scalded herself to 
death through drinking hot broth, I'd crack you like a May bug. I'd advise you to be off 
while you are safe and sound." 

To his great amazement the wasp answered him in his grandmothei^s voice, and in 
terms quite mild and gentle — 

" Not only am I like your grandmother, my dear Milkee, but so I am. It is true, 
and as you say, that my supposed death was caused through drinking scalding broth, but 
by virtue of the charm you put in it I did not die : I only changed my shape." 

Milkeekokum stared wider-eyed than ever now. It was true, after all, then, that the 
charm lived in the poison herb — ^in the identical herb he had administered to Kaphoozlem, 
There had been odd times when he regretted the old woman's death. She used to provide 
him in many comforts he now missed, and now that he found that she had not been really 
dead at all, he felt somewhat sold. 

" So all the time I have been weeping and lamenting your rash act you have beeq 
flying about and enjoying yourself," he moodily remarked. 

" I have been flying about, and hopping about, and running about, but chiefly I have 
been roaring about," replied the tiny creature. 

" Wasps do not roar," remarked Milkeekokum. 

" But lions do." 

" Lions !" 

" A lion is my present proper shape," said the translated grandmother, " but I assumed 
the figiu-e of a wasp that I might more easily reach you in your nest here. Sometimes I 
take the form of a hippopotamus when the sun is very hot and I feel inclined for a swim ; 
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or of cold mornings I have taken ostrich shape, and indulged in a nice swift gallop. But I 
like being a lion best. It is a curious sensation to feel so big and powerful after being so 
long as a feeble old woman." 

Milkeekokum's head was filled with the most conflicting thoughts. It seemed scarcely less 
remarkable that his grandmother should become a lion or a wasp than that she should be in 
ignorance of the trick he had put on her, and which caused her to quit her human shape.. 

" What made your sting start and quiver so when you first saw me ? " he presently 
inquired. 

" What other way had I as a wasp of expressing my joy at seeing you ? " replied ths 
creature. " Had I been in lion shape when we met I should have wagged my tail. It is 
exactly the same thing." 

"You would not have lashed your tail?'' 

** Why should I, my dear grandson ? To lash my tail would be to betray anger. 
Why should I be angry with one who all through my human life never treated me with 
aught but affection ? " 

**That is true," said Milkeekokum, laughing to himself to think that his grandmother 
was as big a fool as ever. Then, after a pause, he remarked — 

" But have you merely come to see me and say good-bye, grandmother ? " 

** Nay, my grandson, I have come to reward you for your attention to me while I was 
an old woman. I have come to tell you how you may become any shape that may please 
you, and live for ever and ever." 

" That is exactly what I should like," promptly answered Milkeekokum. " How am 
I to set about it ? " 

" The process seems diflScult, but really nothing Can be more simple," replied the 
wasp. ^ I have no power to help you but in my lion shape. In that shape you must 
seek me and conquer me, or pretend to, you understand, deal- Milkee, and then I will give 
you the charm." 

The proposition was not exactly to Milkeekokum's mind. " Still," thought he, ^* one's 
grandmother in a lion's skin cannot be such a terrible cteature, especially when that grahd* 
mother is friendly disposed towards you," and so he made nd objection. 

" But where and how shall I meet you ? '* he askedi 

^ Take your spear and go out as for lion-hunting in the ustial way," • replied the wasp. 
" As for the rest, leave me to manage*" 
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Shaky as he was still from his encounter with the hairy spiders, his impatience was too 
great to admit of delay, and there and then he went out with his grass-cloth bag over his 
shoulder, as though bent on gathering berries and roots. He went to the forest, and he 
plucked the herbs to the full number of twenty-three, tying each little bundle of leaves 
separately, so that there might be no chance of a mistake, and by the evening he had 
retimied to his hut again. 

Though his heart was so terribly wicked he still entertained considerable affection for 
his grandmother, and therefore resolved that she should have the fullest chance to preserve 
her life by giving her the broadest field to run in. She should be first, he decided, and 
further to favour her he selected the herb popularly believed to be the most virulent, " for," 
argued Milkeekokum, comforting his still sore nose with the tip of his forefinger, " it is 
nearly certain that the charm in its wisdom would choose for its habitation a house least 
suspected of any." 

When it grew dusk his kind grandmother came again to him to inquire after his 
healtli, and to bring him some nice mutton-broth kept hot in an ostrich egg. 

" Drink this, my grandson," said she ; " you must make haste to get well, you know, 
and then we will set out together and find the life-lengthener." 

"I had a dream after you left me this morning, my grandmother," answered the 
hypocrite, at the same time embracing her. ** We may be nigher the great discovery than 
you think." 

"Tell me the dream, Milkee," said the old woman coaxingly, and trembling in 
her eagerness. " I can, as you know, interpret dreams with any man or woman of the 
tribe. Tell it me, my grandson, and I will make it as clear as thy image reflected in a 
pool." 

" Nay," replied Milkeekokum, " I cannot eat and talk at the same time, and if I pause 
to tell you my dream the broth will grow cold." And he went on with the broth, blowing 
it and sipping it deliberately. 

** That is the worst of broth in an ostrich egg," observed the old woman petulantly ; 
" it takes so long a time to eat it, it is so hot." 

" It is best hot, my grandmother, and such good broth should not be wasted. Have 
some ; it will be the sooner got rid of, and I can commence to tell my wonderful dream." 

Under other circumstances his old grandmother would have scorned to touch a drop of 
the brew she had made for her favourite Milkeekokum, but now, burning with desire to 
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hear about the dream, she consented to help him with the broth. So he got up and 
fetched a calabash, and pouring a fair half of his supper into it bade her " eat and 
welcome." 

And, never dreaming of treachery, the old woman lapped up the broth with a relish 
that led Milkeekokimi to think that he had indeed hit on the charmed herb at the first 
attempt, for before his grandmother came in he had carefiiUy prepared the calabash by well 
rubbing the inside of it with a strong essence of the poison. 

*^ Does it not seem to you that this broth has a strange flavour ? ^ he asked, just to 
try her. 

" It has a proper flavour, my grandson," she replied ; " what other could it have since 
I made it ? " And so saying she drained the calabash to the very last drop of broth in it. 

But Milkeekokum lingered over his. The truth was he had no dream to tell, and all 
the while that he was leisurely sipping he was busy inventing something that should pass 
muster as a dream. At last he finished his broth, and pushing away the vessel that had 
contained it, began — 

^ The dream that came into my head this morning, good grandmother ^ 

But he got no further. Rising to her feet, with a face that had faded from pure black 
to a sickly ash colour, the old woman observed — 

" Not to-night, Milkee, my dear ; I feel strangely unwell, and will get home and go to 
bed. Good-night, grandson.'' 

And hastily kissing him, and bestowing on him an embrace loving and lingering, as 
though the poor old thing had a presentiment of what was about to happen, she tottered 
away and left him. 

What did Milkeekokum ? Did he hasten after her, and, confessing his aime, beg her 
forgiveness ere she died ? Not he. Since the moment when the hairy spider had gripped 
him by the nose his heart had hardened to the density of stone. His countenance even 
wore an expression of satisfaction as the old woman went out. 

" I am a grandmother the poorer, but I have a doubt the less on my mind, which at 
least makes the matter square," soliloquised the ruffian ; and then he lit his pipe and lay 
enjoying it till he fell asleep. 

It did not in the least surprise him when next morning they brought him news that 
his grandmother was dead. Neither was he at all dismayed when the morning following 
he was informed that his uncle Walkahooki, who had looked in on the previous evening 

c 
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to discuss the question of mourning, had also given up the ghost. The whole tribe might \ 

have learnt resignation from the young Kybob's behaviour. Aunts, cousins, father and 
stepmother, fell like leaves in autumn, and there was every prospect of his presently 
finding himself bereft of every one of his kindred ; but he heard of their departure as 
calmly as though they had only set out on a little journey and might shortly be expected 
back again. They did not know the secret that upheld him under his affliction ; with 
every relative a doubt died ; till at the expiration of five weeks he had but two cousins and 
a sister-in-law left, and an exactly similar number of doubts, in shape of as many little 
bundles of poison-leaves, which were carefully concealed in the earth under where his 
bed was. 

At the expiration of another week the last of Milkeekokum's relatives were buried, 
but still to the young man's dismay it wa3 as though with the last death all his doubts had 
sprung to life again. The great secret was still undiscovered. Clearly it was all a mistake 
as to the poison herbs, and bitterly did he reproach his defunct grandmother for misleading 
him into all the crimes he had committed during the last six weeks. The worst of it was, 
that the members of the tribe began to look suspiciously on hiilfc Fully expecting that he 
too would die, when they found that he exhibited no symptoms of doing so, they took to 
whispering and shaking their heads. True, nothing could be brought against him — 
Milkeekokum's cunning and his knowledge of physics had effectually guarded against that 
— still the circumstance of his being left when all his kith and kin were snatched away, 
undoubtedly showed that he was marked out by the gods for some purpose, and since h2 
could not show that that was a good purpose, he could scarcely grumble whatever their 
opinion might be. However, they did not hurt him ; they simply declined to have anything 
to do with him. They would neither hunt with him, nor sit and smoke with him, nor keep 
his company in any sort of way. They were civil to him, but plainly enough intimated 
that they should regard it as a favour if for the future he kept himself to himself. 

Proud as he was cruel and ambitious, Milkeekokum wa^ not slow to take the hint. 
" Why should I crave the society of these wooden-heads ?" said he ; " I am not so poor that 
I need beg my bread of them ; nay, thanks to my poor father's little property and the 
eight sheep my grandmother bequeathed me, I can get on pretty comfortably without 
working or begging either. Besides, if I am all alone I shall be the better able to give 
more strict attention to the discovery of this life-lengthening charm ; for to discover it I am 
determined, or I will perish in the attempt." 
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So, gathering his portables, and investing what he got for the eight sheep his grand- 
mother had left him in tobacco, he made his way deep into the forest, and there he built 
him his house on foiir legs, just as it is to be seen in the picture. To dinib up to the roof 
of his house of afternoons, and, straddled like a tailor, there indulge in the Indian weed, 
was the greatest bliss he knew. To his mind there were several advantages in being 
perched up at such a height. In the first place, it was breezy and healthy ; in the second 
place, it was fine to look down on the forest where the charm was, and to know that 
although you could not at present discover it, it was under your eye ; and in the third 
place, although the wicked Kybob was nearly certain, yet he was not quite, that something 
might even yet turn up to point to him as the murderer of his relatives, and it might be as 
well to have a fair look-out on the road his accusers were likely to come. 

Still, and despite this last little anxiety, he was very comfortable, and the more he 
became so, the more uncomfortable was the feeling that it could not last — that even though 
he remainied unmolested on his happy perch in the wilderness, he must one day tumble and 
fall to the earth like a dead-ripe gooseberry. He got no sleep of nights through thinking about 
it, and very often when he did succeed in snatching forty winks, he would gradually recovef 
-consciousness under the impression that a wasp or a beetle had somehow found its way into 
his bedroom, but presently to discover that it was from his own lips that that ever-haunting 
sound of " s-s-s-p" proceeded. It was fortunate that the unlucky letters were but two of a 
•healthy family of twenty-six; the way in which Milkeekokum twisted and tortured them 
was enough to undermine the constitution of a wealcer alphabet. 

One afternoon, squatting on his roof and just wakeful enough to keep his pipe alight, 
he heard this wearying " s-s-s-p," " s-s-s-p," more distinctly than ever he had since his grand- 
mother had uttered it. This roused him to complete wakefulness, and he opened and shut 
his mouth several times to be quite sure that it was not himself that was making the 
sound. Then he leant his head and inclined it to the thatch, and the noise was louder than 
ever. 

" It is a wasp this time !" exclaimed Milkeekokum, much irritated at being disturbed ; 
" I wish it would come out here." 

And scarcely had he said the words when the " s-s-s-p" ceased, giving place to a slight 
rustling sound just between where his legs were crossed, and presently the grass of the 
thatch at that 3pot separated, and a something no larger than a, wasp poked up its head. 

It was not a wasp, however, it was Kaphoozlem, Milkeekokum's grandmother. Small 
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as was the face — ^no bigger, indeed, than a millet-seed — ^the features were perfect. There 
was even a wart on the chin, just as the old woman had worn it while in human shape. 
She had wasp's wings, and a wasp's body, and wasp's legs, and, quivering at her extremity, 
the sting of a wasp. 

Milkeekokum might have been knocked from his perch with an ostrich feather, and 
trembled so that his pipe fell from his lips to the ground. For several moments he stared 
in dumb affight at the apparition, but finding that the expression of its countenance grew 
even less ferocious under his steady gaze, and that the quivering of its sting ceased 
entirely, he plucked up courage to address it. 

** A pretty thing you've done for me, making me break my pipe, mistress wasp ! If it 
wasn't for your striking likeness to my dear departed grandmother, who scalded herself to 
death through drinking hot broth, I'd crack you like a May bug. I'd advise you to be off 
while you are safe and sound." 

To his great amazement the wasp answered him in his grandmother's voice, and in 
terms quite mild and gentle— 

" Not only am I like your grandmother, my dear Milkee, but so I am. It is true, 
and as you say, that my supposed death was caused through drinking scalding broth, but 
by virtue of the charm you put in it I did not die : I only changed my shape." 

Milkeekokum stared wider-eyed than ever now. It was true, after all, then, that the 
charm lived in the poison herb — ^in the identical herb he had administered to Kaphoozlem, 
There had been odd times when he regretted the old woman's death. She used to provide 
him in many comforts he now missed, and now that he found that she had not been really 
dead at all, he felt somewliat sold. 

^^ So all the time I have been weeping and lamenting your rash act you have been 
flying about and enjoying yourself," he moodily remarked. 

" I have been flying about, and hopping about, and running about, but chiefly I have 
been roaring about," replied the tiny creature. 

" Wasps do not roar," remarked Milkeekokum. 

" But lions do." 

*^ Lions !" 

" A lion is my present proper shape," said the translated grandmother, " but I assumed 
the figure of a wasp that I might more easily reach you in your nest here. Sometimes I 
take the form of a hippopotamus when the sun is very hot and I feel inclined for a swim ; 
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or of cold mornings I have taken ostrich shape, and indulged in a nice swift gallop. But I 
like being a lion best. It is a curious sensation to feel so big and powerful after being so 
long as a feeble old woman." 

Milkeekokum's head was filled with the most conflicting thoughts. It seemed scarcely less 
remarkable that his grandmother should become a lion or a wasp than that she should be in 
ignorance of the trick he had put on her, and which caused her to quit her human shape.. 

** What made your sting start and quiver so when you first saw me ? " he presently 
inquired. 

" What other way had I as a wasp of expressing my joy at seeing you ? " replied the 
creature. " Had I been in lion shape when we met I should have wagged my tail. It is 
exactly the same thmg." 

"You would not have lashed your tail?" 

** Why should I, my dear grandson ? To lash my tail would be to betray anger. 
Why should I be angry with one who all through my human life never treated me with 
aught but aflFection ? " 

**That is true," said Milkeekokum, laughing to himself to think that his grandmother 
was as big a fool as ever. Then, after a pause, he remarked — 

" But have you merely come to see me and say good-bye, grandmother ? " 

** Nay, my grandson, I have come to reward you for your attention to me while I was 
an old woman. I have come to tell you how you may become any shape that may please 
you, and live for ever and ever." 

^ That is exactly what I should like," promptly answered Milkeekokum. " How am 
I to set about it ? " 

" The process seems difficult, but really nothing Can be more simple," replied the 
wasp. " I have no power to help you but in my lion shape. In that shape you must 
seek me and conquer me, or pretend to, you understand, deal- Milkee, and then I will give 
you the charm." 

The proposition was not exactly to Milkeekokum's mind. " Still," thought he, ** one's 
grandmother in a lion's skin cannot be such a terrible ci'eature, especially when that grand* 
mother is friendly disposed towards you," and so he made nd objection. 

** But where and how shall I meet you ? " he askedi 

" Take your spear and go out as for lion-hunting in the usUal Ivay," • replied the wasp. 
" As for the rest, leave me to manage." 
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PY11CHBLOO> SRKAPESHVN, AND LUPB AT THEIR BARBAROUS SUPPER. 



It is not generally known that the true reason why the Patagonians have ceased 
be giants, and have dwindled down to the stature of ordinary men, is that during t 
last century and a-half, or perhaps rather more, they have set their hearts against t 
consumption of seal's flesh, which previous to the time in question formed the staple 
their diet. To this day all the research and experiments of the profoundest philosophf 
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have failed to discover in what part of the seal this wonderful virtue lay, some opining that 
it is concealed in the fet tliat is found between the skin and the flesh, others ascribing it 
to the marrow, while not a few persist in declaring that the fish is equally virtuous from his 
snout to his tail's tip, and that the grand secret rests in the mode of cooking it. The best 
proof, however, that none of them are a bit nearer the truth than when they started 
is to be found in the fact that, despite their practical inquiries, not a man amongst them is 
taller by an atom of an inch. 

It is scarcely surprising, since they are so completely in the dark as to the manner in 
which the seal assisted the Patagonian in his growth, that they should be equally igno- 
rant ot the reason why the natives abandoned the eating of it. It is the less siuprising 
when it is known that the story involving the reason is one which is never more than 
whispered, and that amongst old and discreet folk who would not be likely to spread it 
abroad. How it came to my knowledge I may not reveal. Sometimes of blusterous 
nights I walk out with a sealskin cap on my head, with lappets to keep my ears warm ; 
perhaps the wind stirring the fur of the lappets awoke some sort of witchery there lying 
dormant, and the witch and the wind together let me into the secret. I do not say that it 
happened so : I merely suggest that it might. 

It is the more likely because if there is a country more than another plagued by witches 
it is Patagonia. You can never get away from them. The very dog lying on the hearth 
may be a witch in disguise, the water bubbling in the clay pot on the fire may contain 
three or four witches — for they have the power to translate themselves into the tiniest 
shapes — the stick you thrust under the pot to make it boil may conceal a witch that will 
for the rest of your life cherish against you the deadliest spite for burning her ; your 
wife — if you are a Patagonian — ^may be a witch, and if you have three daughters, if not 
more than one has private dealings with the Evil One you may congratulate yourself as 
lucky. 

There was once a Patagonian, Krowfyshook by name, and he had foiu" daughters, and 
they all were witches. How it came about the afllicted father knew no more than you or 
I, any further than that their great-grandmother was known to be a witch, and might have 
changed them in the cradle. The father knew that they were witches, not from any 
hideousness or deformity afilicting them, but on account of their marvellous beauty. Even 
while they were yet sucklings their hair stuck out in a fierce bush to the extent of a 
foot at least, and the nails on their fingers and toes were long and crooked as the claws 
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of a bird, and their spreading ears. served as a boundary to the majestic breadth of their 
chubby-lipped mouths. 

And so they grew in loveliness, Krowfyshook more and more convinced of their 
witchery, but carefully concealing the conviction even from his most intimate friend, not 
for fear that harm might fall on his daughters — for however a witch may be hated there 
are none who will lay a finger on her to harm her — ^but in dread lest he might be put to 
death as being responsible for their coming into the world. Besides, they did not hurt 
him; indeed, although he never acknowledged it, he had shrewd suspicions that they 
had by their magic done him at least one most excellent service. Their mother was 
grown old and ugly, and at times made Krowfyshook's hut unhappy by her jealous outbursts. 
One day in a passion she struck her youngest daughter Addaphang, but that dutiful child 
did not return the blow ; she merely hurried out of the hut shaking her fist at her parent, 
as an intimation that the outrage would not be forgotten. Shortly after the mother went 
out too, to fetch a skin of water from the river, and somehow or other she slipped in and 
was drowned. Krowfyshook said nothing, but as young Addaphang crouched by the fire 
that evening he observed that her hair steamed as though it had recently been made very 
wet and was now drying, and with a grateful sigh he helped her to a liberal slice of the 
smoked dog's flesh oflf which the family was supping. 

There was Addaphang, and Pynchbloo, and Skrapeshyn, and Lupe, and of the four 
when they came to woman's estate it was hard to say which was the loveliest. Nobody 
but their father in the least suspected their diabolical power, and al] the single young men 
of the island were madly, frantically in love with them. The chief, Swyvlgoggle, was not 
a single man, indeed, the number of wives he at present possessed was quite disgraceful, 
nevertheless he cast eyes at the sisters — at all four of them — and it was only because 
he could not make up his mind which was the most charming that he did not make an 
oflFer. 

Like all witches they hated each other cordially. If there was a pin to choose amongst 
them, Addaphang was the best, and on that account the other three agreed to hate her 
with all the power of vindictive partnership. The chief reason why they hated her, how- 
ever, was that her hair was more than theirs inclined to red, and red hair was known to 
be Swyvlgoggle's admiration, and more than once when the sisters were in company, the 
chief had been known to regard Addaphang in a manner that they could not help 
remarking. 
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But there was another circumstance that, had Addaphang's sisters known it, would 
have increased their animosity against her a hundredfold. She loved Swyvlgoggle — 
loved him passionately and deliriously. Whenever she could escape the jealous and watchful 
eyes of her sisters she was off and away to be in the mighty chief's delightful society. Not 
in her own proper shape, that would have been too scandalous. No ; she would take the 
form of a fly and sit on his shoulder and listen to his conversation, and if it pleased her 
she would even venture to alight on his cheeks and snatch a kiss from his sweet mouth. 
On one such occasion when he had excited her gratitude by making mention of her, and 
she had essayed to kiss him for it, at the identical moment he drew such a powerful 
breath towards a sigh as nearly drew her down his throat. After that she was more 
careful. 

But time flew by and still Swyvlgoggle made no proposition, indeed, his love seemed 
changing from her to Pynchbloo, who, although her hair was not red but dark as 
cinders, had a charming cast in her right eye that almost made amends ; and the more 
despondent Addaphang grew the more her malicious sisters derided her and called her 
bad names, and set on her, and beat her, so that she was often glad to assume her 
favourite shape of a fly to get away. At last matters arrived at such a pass that she 
resolved to take measures for her own protection and to secure Swyvlgoggle all to 
herself; not perhaps in. the way she would most have desired, but she was so bebadgered 
and worried, poor thing, as to be glad to avail herself of the first likely expedient that 
entered into her head. 

Of all sports by land or sea, there was none in which Swyvlgoggle took so much 
delight as in seal-catching. He liked the sport, and he liked the flesh of his game; 
and very frequently in the season he would absent himself from home during several 
days and nights, to return from his solitary excursion tired and weary, but sleek and 
happy, and two stone heavier. 

It was her knowledge of what was the chiePs favourite sport that suggested the 
novel scheme to Addaphang. "There are many ways of existing that present fewer 
inducements than that of the seal," said she. ** It must be delightftiUy cool down in the 
still blue water, and nicer than anything I have met in my hateful woman shape, to lie along 
the soft sand and doze in the sun. I'll be a seal for the future — a seal happy and fat. 
Swyvlgoggle shall go towards fattening me. Iknow that it is not in the nature of the 
common seal to eat mankind, but I will be an uncommon seal. FU change myself into 
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that animal's shape and cast myself in the way of my dear, dear Swyvlgoggle, and make 
a meal of him, and content myself to live in the peaceful waters away from my spiteful 
sisters ever afterwards." 

So that very evening she slipped away from her sisters, and betaking herself as a fly 
to Swyvlgoggle, and percliing on his hair, heard him bid his chief wife make him a good- 




THIS IS HOW SWYTLOOOOLE WAS LURED TO DESTItUCnOH. 



sized [Kux:el of cold meat and bread, as early next morning he was off to the banks of the 
Brineigh to hunt for seals, and might be gone some days. This was enough for Adda- 
phang ; she immediately made up her mind to return home no more, but to repair at 
once to the Brineigh, which was distant about eleven and a-half leagues. This determina- 
tion sealed her fate, since it is a law amongst Fatagonlan witches that if they assume a 
second shape without first returning to their original and proper one, the said second shape 
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shall be the one they shall "wear for a hundred years, when they are free to retake human 
form if so inclined. 

And so it came about that about noon of the day following that on which he set out, 
Swyvlgoggle wandering on the banks of the Brineigh, club in hand ready for his game, he 
spied the loveliest seal it was ever his good luck to clap eyes on, and sound asleep as a roach. 
It lay very near the water, and for fear that it should escape, Swyvlgoggle stepped with the 
lightness of a cat to where the splendid creature lay. Careful as were his movements, 
however, the seal was disturbed by them, and moved, in a sleepy manner, towards the 
water, which, although the chief quickened his movements, it gained ere he could reach it. 
So splendid a prize, however, was not to slip so easily through the fingers of Swyvlgoggle. 
"With a cry and a tremendous leap he is in the water too ; and had the seal been of 
ordinary nature, it had little time to live ; but alas ! under the peculiar circumstances, the 
tables were turned ; ^with a backward spring the witch-seal faced the aflSrighted huntsman, 
and clasping him round the neck in its flippers, sank like a stone with him to the depths of 
the Brineigh. 

And never would the appalling fate of Swyvlgoggle have been susp^ted but for the 
jealous watching anti prying of Addaphang's sister Pynchbloo. Finding that she did not 
return to the paternal hut all night, Pynchbloo's worst fears were aroused, and she set out 
to look for her in shape of a dog. Her ;first visit was to Swyvlgoggle's camp, and there, 
prowling amongst the warriors, she learned that the chief was away seal-hunting, no one 
knew where. This was enough for the jealous witch. ^ That is all a pretence," said 
she to herself, finding great relief for her rage in gnawing a bullock-bone at that moment 
thrown aside from the dinner. " He has eloped with that forward hussy, and PU find 
'em, if I run my legs off." 

Having a dog's shape, she was likewise endowed with the scent of one, and running 
in a circle, she presently struck on Swyvlgoggle's trail, and, with her nose to the ground, 
sedulously followed it. For miles and miles she trotted on, her rage increasing as the 
scent grew stronger, until she reached the shore of the Brineigh. Just too late, however. 
From a distance she heard the cry that Swyvlgoggle gave as he plunged into the lake, and 
she saw likewise a head not his rise suddenly and then disappear, and though she raced 
like a mad dog down to the strand, she saw no more. 

For a long while she remained staring at the water in furious bewilderment, for all the 
world as though she were suffering under an attack of hydrophobia. That her sister 
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Addaphang was concerned in the mystery she had no manner of doubt. Hers was the strange 
head that had for a moment appeared above the surface, but beyond that it was the head of 
a fish the distance at which she saw it was too great to enable her to pronounce. "What was 
to be done ? For a time she had a great mind to change into a fish, and dive in and investi- 
gate the business, but to do so without first returning home and assuming her woman's 
shape would be to merit the penalty already mentioned. So she thought better of it, and 
last as her legs would carry her she galloped home, and told her sisters what she had seen. 

Their rage and consternation was as great as hers, and the three laid their wicked 
heads together. Lupe, the eldest, was likewise the most cunning. *' If she lured him to 
eat him," said she, " she will be too hill and lazy to travel far from the spot where you 
saw her sink. Let us make an outcry at once, and declare that we saw the chief dragged 
in by a great fish, and set them to work dragging for it that they may secure the iron ring 
of chieftainship that Swyvlgoggle wore about his wrist, and without which no other chief 
can be elected. We shall know if the fish they catch is oin: hateful sister, because, as you 
know, whatever shape she takes she cannot alter her eyes, and those I could swear to out 
of ten thousand." 

" So could I," cried Skrapeshyn. 

«* And I," said Pynchbloo. 

So they ran out and made an outcry, and told what they had seen, and for the sake of 
rescuing the precious ring a gang of fishermen at once set out, and, guided by the sisters, 
speedily reached the spot where Swyvlgoggle was last seen, and there they baited their 
hooks, the mob keeping a long distance away, for fear that the monster fish might grow 
alarmed at their noise, and escape farther out into the lake. 

And they fished and they fished all night, and towards morning they felt a tremendous 
tug at their lines, and hauling in brought up the most gigantic porpoise ever caught in 
those waters, and triumphantly shouldering it they carried it to where the sisters and the 
mob were waiting, crying " We have captured it ! We have caught the ravenous monster 
that swallowed our Swyvlgoggle !" And observing the extraordinary size of the porpoise^ 
the witch sisters really thought that the fishermen had had good luck with the last cast, 
but when they came near enough with their load Pynchbloo slily applied her thumb to the 
eyelid of the dead fish, and, from the manner of biting her nether lip and the glance of 
rage and disappointment she shot at Lupe and Skrapeshyn, they were at once convinced 
of their error. 
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But they said nothing, and the fishermen had to find out for themselves that the fish 
they had taken was not the one that had swallowed their chief. While they were hacking 
the porpoise with their knives, and before they had cut down to the part in which they 
expected to discover relics of Swyvlgoggle, a little boy picked up a piece of the fish, and 
was about to swallow it, when, with a scream of terror, his mother seized him by the 
throat and compelled him to disgorge it. " Ah, little wretch !" said she, " would you eat 
of the cursed fish that has cropped off the flourishing head of our tribe ? Would you 
take into your hungry little belly the porpoise-poison that in future must be banished with 
loathing from amongst us ? " When the witch sisters heard this they glanced at each 
other meaningly and shrugged their shoulders. 

But the porpoise was sliced to mincemeat, and nothing of Swyvlgoggle discovered in 
its interior, not even the iron ring of oflice they were so anxious to retain possession of. 
They were terribly disappointed, but there was no help for it. 

" We will go home and rest," said the fisherman. (They had been out all night, be 
it remembered.) <* We will go home and rest, and to-morrow we will come and try our 
luck again." 

" The sort of luck they will have is bespoke, then," grumbled Lupe. ** By to-morrow 
the monster, whatever it is, will have rested too after its horrible meal, and will be off 
miles and miles down the Brineigh." 

She said this in a low voice, and as though it were intended for her sister Pynchbloo's 
hearing ; but, as she expected, the people about caught the observation, and began to 
complain against the fishermen for their lack of spirit. 

" It is all very well for you who have had nothing to do but to sit or lie about all 
through the night," spoke the blunt foreman of the fishers ; •* but with us, who have been 
watching and hauling since sundown, it is a different matter. What better can we do than 
we have done ? If we knew the identical spot where Pynchbloo saw our noble Swyvl- 
goggle vanish, we might have a better chance." 

" I could find the spot in an instant," spoke Pynchbloo hurriedly ; and so she could, 
and that by a token unmistakable. As has already been stated, when in the shape of a dog 
she had behaved as one, and in her despairing rage tore up the sand with her feet until quite 
a deep hole was made, with a heap by the side of it. •* I can take you straight to the spot 
within a foot, good fishermen," said Pynchbloo. " Come at once, and I will come too, and 
help carry your spears." 
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Such an appeal it was impossible to resist. Had an ordinary woman spoken it might 
have been different, but Pynchbloo was the pride and beauty of her tribe, and as she 
uttered the encouraging words there was a fire in her eyes, especially in the one that was 
a little askew, that t]ie simple fishermen mistook for chivalry, though in fact it was merely 
consuming hatred for poor Addaphang, her sister. So with one voice they bade her lead 
on, and they would follow. 

Straight she led them to the spot where the scratched-up heap was, and there they 
cast in their bait. There were seven hooks hung within a circle of a yard — Pynchbloo 
was so certain of the exact spot — and the centre hook the witch baited herself, weaving a 
charm with the bait that no fish could possibly resist. Then they all sat down on the 
beach to watch for a bite. 

They waited so long that the sleepy fishermen began to yawn and gape, when all of a 
sudden there was a tug at the lines of so violent a nature that the water leaped up with 
a sounding splash and awoke the fishermen. It was the centre hook of the seven that had 
took, and grasping that line all together with a will hauled in, Pynchbloo encouraging them 
by voice and gesture. So immense was the weight at the other end of the line, however, 
and so prodigious the struggles of the creature attached to it, that for all their exertions 
they made no way at all, and were obliged to beckon to the mob for help, whereon a 
dwarf, scarcely six feet high, but stronger than a horse, came and added his hauling power 
to the other. Then the great fish yielded. Its struggles became fainter and fainter, while 
Pynchbloo stood craning her neck at the water's brink, trembling with anxiety to see the 
sort of fish that would presently make its appearance. 

And her malicious longing was gratified. In a little while the blunt brown nose of a 
seal appeared above the surface, and in an instant a pair of eyes which were not seal's eyes 
but human. To hear the scream of diabolical joy that Pynchbloo uttered, to see her dance 
and clap her skinny hands, was the finest delight her two wicked sisters had ever experienced. 
But how was it with her third sister, the luckless Addaphang, who all for love of her 
sweetheart had eaten him, and who now had been treacherously betrayed up out of the 
hole in the rock, where she was lying so peaceful and contented, by the potent spells of 
Pynchbloo ? The eyes of the seal sister and the other met, and had not the latter possessed 
a heart of stone she surely would have relented before that imploring, appealing gaze. 
But she was inexorable, and only danced and screamed with more energy, calling on the 
fishermen and begging them to hold tight and drag away their hardest, as now, without 
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doubt, they had caught the monster that had devoured Swyvlgoggle. And when poor 
Addaphang saw how matters stood and how little mercy she might expect at the hands of 
her sisters, she resisted with all her might, and backed water with her flippers and 
endeavoured to get the line between her teeth that she might bite it in two. But it was 
all of no use. With her poor mouth dreadfully excoriated, and exhausted and feint, she 
was dragged up on to the beach and there was butchered before the eyes of her sisters. 
There could be no doubt as to her guilt, for the precious ring was there to prove it. 

So from that very hour the Patagonians ciu-sed the seal and would eat no more of its 
flesh, because that the blood of Chief Swyvlgoggle was on its head, and ever since they have 
dwindled and become littler and littler. Whether the spirit of the witch Addaphang has 
aught to do with this dwindling is hard to say. According to Patagonian testimony this is 
impossible. Had her seal remains been allowed to abide until they decayed in the hole 
where the enraged people threw them, she might have come to life again in a hundred 
years ; but the sisters were too cunning and too inveterate against her to give her this 
chance. That very night, when the village was wrapped in slumber, they stole away 
together to where the seal's body was thrown, and collected it, and made a fire behind a 
rock, and^^roasted it and eat it up to the very last mouthful. 

I have tried, but in vain, to discover what became of Pjmchbloo, Skrapeshyn, and Lupe 
after this diabolical and cannibal act. It is as well, perhaps, for without doubt the account 
would prove too terrible to print. 
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ExACTi^Y one hundred years ago, the country on the western shore of the Great 
Yellow Stone — ^which, as everybody at all acquainted with North American Indian history 
is aware, was at that time the dwelling-place of that brave and renowned tribe the Randans 
— was sorely afflicted. 

It was not war that was desolating the land. The Kickshaws, who dwelt on the 
opposite side of the river, were the nearest people who by number and skill in arms could 
pretend to fece the terrible Randans, and they had remained quiet during the long period 
of nine months, a circumstance sufficiently explained by the feet that nine hundred and 
forty Kickshaw scalps taken in the last battle adorned the inner canvas of the great 
wigwam of the Randans. It was not drought that was scourging the country ; never had 
rain feUen in greater abundance, never had there been lovelier weather for the growth of 
grass and corn. The calamity did not take the femiliar shape of small-pox amongst the 
tribe, for excepting the very small children every soul in the colony had passed through 
that terrible ordeal, as the prevalence of scarred visages attested. No, it was none of these 
evils that afflicted the Randans — it was famine. 

. Yes, as before stated, it was spring time, and the rain fell abundantly, and everything 
was favourable to the growth of com wherewith to make bread, and of grass to feed the 
cattle. Nay, the grass and the com did grow, and herein lay the mystery that filled men's 
breasts with awe and amazement. In those patches where the com was sown come early 
morning there it might be seen thrusting its thousand tiny heads through the red earth, 
green and vigorous, and showing signs of a bountiful and speedy crop, and during the day, 
encouraged by the sun's comforting heat, it continued to sprout and increase in height 
famously. Then the Randans would take heart, and whisper to each other, " It has all 
come right at last ; the witchcraft is taken off our com, and in three weeks it will be of 
full growth, and in a week beyond that ripe enough for harvesting ; then will there be an 
end to our alarms, and with so fair a prospect may we freely consume our store of last 
year's growth." But alas ! the comforting assurance that lulled them to sleep was dispelled 
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with the next sunrise like dew from oflF the plains, for when they hastened to the patches 
where yesterday the grain was growing so promisingly, to their unspeakable dismay they 
discovered that instead of being at least as tall again as when they last beheld it, it had 
dwindled and grown shorter j so that no more than of the length of a man's thumb-nail was 
to be seen above the surface, and that blunt and stunted, as though a tremendous reaping- 
knife with a jagged edge had swept over it, sawing it close off to the earth. 

It was the same with the grass and with every green thing that grew, and though, as 
before stated, it was the most fruitful season of the whole year, scarce had such distress 
been known amongst the Randans in the severest winter. Luckily they were not of that 
thriftless hand-to-mouth order of savages such as are to be commonly met with in these 
regions. As yet there remained in store some considerable quantity of parched com and 
bufialo-berries, besides some pemicatij which, as the reader is doubtless aware, is the Indian 
name for buffalo-meat dried in the sun till it attains the colour and hardness of mahogany, 
in which state it is pounded to dust, and, being mixed with water, is baked into very 
palatable cakes. Very much more of the commodities might have been stored, but hitherto 
it had been found necessary to provide against the ** ice months" only, and it was only 
when matters began to assume so sinister a complexion that the rulers of the tribe began 
to think seriously of husbanding their remaining resources, dealing out limited rations to 
each family. 

Nor was this the worst part of it. Though preferring bread with their meat, animal 
food alone would not for a time have been seriously objected to, and at ordinary seasons 
there would have been no stint of it, for when the young herbage Is cropping up it is a 
rare time for deer, and the poor pmched-up anatomies who have found it hard work to 
crawl through the winter plump up in a wonderful way, and grow so fat and unwieldy that 
half-an-hour's chase on horseback is sufficient to run down the fleetest of the flock. But 
now there was nothing for the deer to eat, and they remained with all their winter gaunt- 
ness and swift as greyhounds. There was no chance of catching one except by means of 
the pitfall, for the horses, like the deer, suffered from want of provender, and were weak, 
and thin, and hungry, being often glad to make a supper off the hide thong that tethered 
them to the post. 

How to explain the mystery no one knew. The chief medicine-man was consulted, 
and though he had no hesitation in declaring that the marvellous failure in the crops was 
the result of witchcraft, he was as much puzzled as anybody to tell the manner of witch 
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that was working the dire mischief, or where it sprang from, or how it might be laid- 
There were three old women of the Kickshaw nation taken in the last battle, and kept 
alive to do drudgery out of compassion for their grey heads, the hairs on which were so 
few as to preclude the possibility of taking a scalp from them, and the Grand Medicine, 
after considering the matter, thought it not improbable that the witch might originate in 
one or other of the unlucky trio, and in the midst of a great circle formed of the whole 
number of the tribe assembled they were duly roasted alive, and their ashes scattered to 
the winds. Come the following morning, however, it was plain that the suspicions of 
Grand Medicine were unfounded, for there were the green blades gnawed close to the earth 
as before. 

Next it came into the head of Grand Medicine that perhaps the gods were angry 
with them for laying up a store of parched com and buffalo-berries, instead of placing 
implicit reliance in their power to provide for the people in their need, and suggested 
that a burnt sacrifice of one-half of the edibles in stock should be made by way of 
convincing the gods of the perfect faith of the tribe. This suggestion, like the preceding 
one, was promptly adopted, with no better result than that next morning the growing crops 
were as stumpy as ever and their larder provokingly impoverished. 

The next step was for the people to grow furious against their Grand Medicine for 
advising them so rashly, and as a penalty to set him up as a target for their tomahawks 
until he was hacked all to little bits : still the corn and the grass grew no better than 
before. 

Every day matters grew more and more serious. Had they resolved on such a course 
when the mysterious calamity first befell them, nothing would have been easier than to 
have crossed the Yellow Stone river and helped themselves out of the abundance of the 
Kickshaws, whose crops, as might be plainly seen from the hill-tops, were fruitful as could 
be desired. But now it was altogether too late for such an expedient ; the warriors of the 
tribe were weakened by long fasting, and in no condition to provoke a quarrel with 
a neighbour, who even as the matter stood had a long score against them. Besides, it was 
of the utmost importance that their famished condition should be kept from the knowledge 
of the Kickshaws, who somehow had got wind of the story of the three old women, and 
were, so spies reported, only restrained from paying a vengeful visit in their canoe fleet to 
the Randan shore by the memory of what tremendous fellows their enemies had shown 
themselves when they last came to blows. So, in order that the Kickshaws might have no 
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suspicion of the terrible straits to which the Randans were reduced, a picked crew of the 
latter were selected and carefully fattened out of the dwindling larder, their duty being to 
proceed daily in their various canoes and paddle within a little distance of the Kickshaw 
strand at different points, not ostentatiously, but in a free and easy manner, so as to show 
themselves as specimens of the sort of fellows they (the Kickshaws) would have to deal 
with in case they were rash enough to cut up rough consequent upon that little affair of 
the three old women. 

But behind all this pretence and masking, the face of the Randan nation was rapidly 
growing hollow-eyed and bony. Day by day and week by week flew by, until the spring 
became summer and summer autumn, and the stunted and still mysteriously gnawed-off* corn- 
stalks ripened and turned yellow, and the equally mysteriously gnawed-off'grass-blades sprouted 
nothing but blunt hay stubble. Now indeed were the prospects of the tribe dismal ! For 
many weeks every man, woman, and child of it had subsisted on deer and bear flesh, and very 
little and lean of that, for, as before remarked, being in a condition of semi-starvation, those 
animals were exceedingly light and active, and at least a fair match as to speed with the 
Randan horses, who were kept alive on the green reeds and bulrushes that grew neglected 
on the opposite side of the river, and which were cut and stolen in the night by the more 
adventurous ones of the stricken tribe. 

Different indeed were the ways of the people compared with what they were in 
prosperous times. Then, the labours of the day at an end, the squaws and the children 
would retire to their tents, while the men gathered in a social circle by the light of the 
fair moon, or, if the evenings were chilly, by the light of the pine-wood fire, and smoked 
their pipes, and sang their songs, and told stories of love and heroism, and the sounds of 
their mirth might have been heard by the envious Kickshaws on the other side of the 
mile-wide river. Now all this was altered. For fear of the invisible horror that was 
plaguing them they dare not stir out after nightfall, and though the evenings were balmy 
and the sky serene and inviting, soon as dusk fell they retired and shut themselves in — the 
men in the men's camps and the women in the women's camps — and cowered over their 
fires, and whispered tales of magic and witchcraft until the hair on their heads might have 
been heard to rise and to nistle, because of their trembling, like shaken straw. Even 
the great tent — that which was distinguished by the eagle's wings and the golden arrow 
crowning its summit, the tent of the mighty Chypchaney, chief of the tribe — ^was no 
exception to this melancholy rule. No one but the bravest of the brave, grisly warriors 
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who had plucked laurels by the score from their enemies' heads, and young men of 
promise, were there admitted. Young indeed were some of these, striplings of scarcely 
six feet, and with the soft down of boyhood yet gracing their chins, but a glance at their 
wampum belts would discover nine scalps at least there suspended, that being the smallest 
number on which a young brave might found his pretension to admission to the great 
council house. Most conspicuous amongst these youtliful braves was young Pitchanicker. 

Pitchanicker carried thirteen scalps at his belt, and his bearing was proud, as well it 
might be, considering the noble stock from which he sprang. The renowned Knofiinkyn 
was his grandfather, and the famous NuckledoA^m his father — Nuckledown, who, at the 
time the Randans were at deadly war with the Leepfrogs, disguised himself as one of the 
enemy, and making his way to the hostile camp there sought and gained admittance, and 
availed himself of the hospitality of the Leepfrog chief, until, a fitting opportunity presenting 
itself, he poisoned him and his entire family and brought away his scalp in triumph. Nor 
was it on this achievement alone that Nuckledown's fame was founded. Some time after 
the affair above related, the valiant Randan, made over-bold by his great success, once 
more penetrated to the Leepfrog country in furtherance of a design the details of which, 
although he admitted that they were ten times more diabolical than any one could possibly 
imagine, he declined to disclose ; they were to wait and see, was his answer to all questions 
on the subject. They did wait, but they never saw. The mission miscarried: the 
gallant brave was discovered and captured, and doomed to death by torture. But did his 
proud spirit then relent ? Did he abate one jot of his deadly spite against the enemies of 
his tribe ? Listen. The sentence on Nuckledown was that he should be tethered to a 
pole and lashed to death with thongs of deerhide, steeped in fat and set alight, the squaws 
of the Leepfrogs being his executioners. So they tied him, giving him plenty of rope so 
that he might run wide and make good sport, and the women lit their thongs and began to 
lash him. And did Nuckledown flinch ? Not he. He bore the stripes with an affected look 
of amused amazement, and then he broke into a loud laugh, and laughed the louder the 
harder the squaws laid on. " Is this how the Leepfrogs torture their enemies ? " he cried ; 
" do they tickle them till they laugh their lives out ? Nay, pray let me die a death more 
becoming a warrior. Be as kind to me at least as we were to your brave Tuppinituckin, 
whom we captured, and give me a warm cloak.** Now, although the Leepfrogs knew that 
the pride of their army, Tuppinituckin, had fallen into the hands of the Randans and by 
them been tortured to death, they were ignorant of the manner of the performance, and now' 
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eagerly demanded of Nuckledown what he meant by a wann cloak. He told them. They 
got the hide of a fat buck, and further anointed it with grease, and they had set fire 
to It and rolled Tuppinituckin in it. That was the "warm cloak," and though the 
Leepfrogs, when they heard the explanation, which Nuckledown gave in his drollest manner 
and as though it were the funniest job he had ever assisted at, were ready to tear him 
limb from limb, they could not in their hearts but acknowledge how very superior in 
ingenuity the Randans were to themselves, and they at once resolved to accept a leaf out 
of their book and apply it to the present case. Quickly the hide of a fat buck was 
procured and prepared according to Nuckledown's directions, who ordered the matter as 
coolly as though the buck that provided the terrible cloak was about to be roasted for his 
dinner. When all was in readiness, the young chief, who succeeded his father whom 
Nuckledown had poisoned, stepped forward holding the flaming cloak by its edges in 
readiness to cast it over Nuckledown's shoulders, but that wily brave, just in the nick of 
time, caught the young chief in his arms, and flinging himself to the ground, by a dexterous 
wriggle enveloped both himself and the young man within the hide's fiery folds, and so 
they perished together. Which was a very shocking business and one which I am very 
unwilling to bring under the notice of the reader, who possibly may be frightened into fits 
by it ; indeed, not one word concerning Nuckledown should have here appeared, only that 
when his son was found performing such unheard-of deeds of valour and bravery, the question 
would naturally arise, what sort of a man could his father have been ? Now, however, as 
the matter is adjusted, the reader will be spared this trouble. 

Worthy of such a father did Pitchanicker appear as he sat that evening with the rest 
in the great council-tent. As was the case with all the rest. Famine had set her brand on 
his face, and his cheeks were pinched, and his eyes cavernous, and the fire in them, glowing 
in such deep shade, was terrible to behold. He sat in a gloomy part of the council-tent, 
so that the light of the pine-wood fire did not rest on any part of him ; his arms were 
folded tightly across his bosom, and as his fierce eyes peered from under his bent brows, 
gazing fixedly at some object close to where the grave chief Chypchaney reclined, his 
breast heaved, and the nervous play of his thin lips from time to time revealed his closely- 
set teeth. 

What was the object that Pitchanicker gazed at so intently ? It has been said that 
all assembled in the council-tent were equally famine-stricken in appearance, but there was 
an exception. This was an old man of distinction evidently, for he wore the sacred 
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vestments of Grand Medicine — the untanned yellow bearskin, trimmed with the dried 
skins of toads and snakes, and the necklace of teeth, claws, and talons of wild beasts — the 
vestments, indeed, of the late unlucky medicine-man, whose blundering advice as to the 
wasteful sacrifice had cost him his life. By ; his side hung his medicine-drum, and instead 
of scalps at his girdle, there hung innocent little charms and philtres for the curing of every 
disease under the sun. What, however, was more remarkable about him than anything 
else was that whereas every one about him was lank as crows in winter, this man was 
plump and sleek-looking as a pig fatted for killing. He was long-bellied like a pig, and as 
he squatted on the ground the easy arch of his back was suggestive of the same quadruped 
under prosperous circumstances ; but at his shoulders the porcine likeness failed, and he 
became like another animal. 

Why, is difEcult to say, since he had neither antlers nor hair of any kind upon his face, 
but it was impossible to look on him without being reminded of a creature of the stag 
tribe. His face was not long like a stag's, but, on the contrary, round and double-chinned ; 
his forehead was not square like a stag's, but oval and shooting straight up from his eyes to 
the crown of his head. It was his eyes that made him like a stag ; they were full, brown, 
restless eyes, set in rigid-looking orbits, but shifting hither and thither with a rapidity and 
wide-awakedness peculiar to the suspicious animal he reminded one of. He was not a 
Randan by birth, but had been adopted into the tribe when a boy, and the circumstances 
attending his adoption were somewhat singular. 

At the time in question the Omiaye nation, once the strongest and most powerful in 
Northern America, were through disease and a long series of disastrous wars reduced to 
such miserable straits as to be glad to sell their territory piecemeal to neighbouring tribes 
for just as little or much as they chose to give for it. The Randans, then growing into 
power, owned land adjoining that of the Omiayes, and from time to time on easy terms 
increased their possessions at the expense of the unfortunate ones. There was one 
property, however, which had remained with the Omiayes from time immemorial and which 
they still stuck to, declining to sell or barter it in any shape or way ; nor could other be 
expected, since it was from this very possession that they drew their distinction and fame 
amongst surrounding nations. It was not much to look at, this said property ; indeed, 
unless you were in the secret you would have passed it with no more concern than though 
it were a bit of useless and dirty rock springing up out of the ground. So it was a piece 
of rock, but not useless by a long way, for it was composed of the true and sacred pipe- 

E 
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Stone, and from it were carved the bowls of every calumet ever smoked at a war-breeding 
or a peace-treaty throughout the land. There was no other such rock in North America, 
so the Omiayes did all the sacred pipe-bowl trade, and as the price they charged for a 
piece of any size was about equal to ten times its weight in gold, it was without doubt a 
possession worth prizing and jealously guarding. Besides, there was a view to be taken of 
it superior to the mercenary view. It was only fair to infer that the spot where the gods 
planted the sacred pipe-stone would always be looked on with a kindly eye, and though 
the late experiences of the unlucky Omiayes were calculated to shake their faith, they clung 
to the old belief, and they struggled on, hoping for better times. 

The Randans were extremely covetous after this pipe-stone rock. They had no idea 
of settlbg down in the Omiaye country, and setting up as guardians of the sacred thing ; 
they thought that a better and more profitable measure would be to dig away a good-sized 
block of it and carry it of^ at the same time destroying all that was left. After all, the 
demand for sacred pipe-stone was not large, and if the commodity were thus made scarce, 
it might be retadled at at least treble the old price, so that its possessors would be as well 
off as though they possessed the whole rock. 

As before stated, however, the Omiayes, reduced though they were to the direst 
depths of poverty, would not hear of parting with their precious treasure ; so since the 
Randans were bent* on having it, there was nothing left for them but to take it by force, 
and this they proceeded to do with that earnestness that so inyariably distinguished them 
on such occasions. Seeking a fair opportunity — it was in the dead of winter, and small-pox 
was ravaging the tents of the Omiayes from one end of the village to the other — ^the 
Randans fell on them in the night, clubbing and tomahawking all they met, whether they 
resisted or no. By this means they cleared a speedy way to the spot where the pipe-stone 
rock was guarded by the Grand Medicine of the tribe, who with his little grandson lived 
in a hut just in front of it, so that to get at the pipe-stone rock it was necessary to pass 
through the hut of the Grand Medicine. But the stanch old savage was true to his post, 
and barred the way, threatening death to any who should dare invade what he called the 
temple of the sacred pipe-stone ; but the mighty Randans had not advanced so far to be 
baffled and turned back by an old man, and finding that to force the hut would lead to the 
sacrifice of at least one life, a Randan brave more intrepid than his fellows presently threw 
a torch up on to the thatch of the rock-keeper's house, and speedily the place was in a 
blaze« 
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But the spirit of a true Omiaye stirred the breast of the old Indian. Catching 
his little grandson up in his arms, he covered him with his blanket, so that he might be 
protected from the encroaching fire, and as the walls of his house fell, and he got a view of 
the mob of yelling and exultant braves, thus he spoke to them : — 

" Dogs of Randans, and worse than dogs, wait but a little and ye shall find how this 
your great sin shall turn and sting you. What ye covet ye can never have ; so yourselves 
ordained when ye fired my hut. Since ye have come, however, ye shall not go away 
empty-handed. Take ye this child, and with him my curse. Slay him if thou wilt. I beg 
you to slay him instantly, that his totem may be free to devour you, as it shall, as it shall.'' 

And so saying, with supernatural strength he threw the child through the gatheriog 
flames far out to them, and just as he did so a tremendous bang was heard which extin- 
guished the fire in the hut and made all dark in a moment, while a great cloud of dust 
arose as it were out of its ruins ; and when, not heeding the old man's prophetic words, 
nor the strange explosion which followed, they rushed with mad yells to the spot where 
the sacred pipe-stone rock but just now was, they found it blackened and blown to ashes, 
so that not one piece big enough to make a single pipe-head could be discovered, though 
there and then by torch-light they dug down to a depth of several feet. 

Now, had the Randans been as wise as their neighbours the Omiayes, they would 
have regarded themselves as simply outwitted in this business, and made the best of a bad 
job. Had they been as wise as the Omiayes, they would have known of the existence of 
gunpowder, and of what a very useful agent it is in destroying any coveted thing, such as 
a pipe-stone rock for instance, when you can no longer hold it, and the enemy is congra* 
tulating himself on having it all but in his hands. But the Randans had not as yet heard 
about gunpowder, and when they found that all in an instant rock and rock-keeper had 
Vanished, leaving nothing but rubbish behind, they began to experience uncomfortable 
qualms, and to reflect that perhaps they had gone a little too far in meddling with mattets 
sacred and mysterious, and if they could have been allowed would wilUng^y hate Repaired 
the damage they had caused. As it was, there was nothing to be d6ne but to hunt up 
and knock on the head every Omiaye they could discover, as the surest means of keeping 
the pai-ticulars of the afiair amongst themselves, and then to make their way quietly to their 
own village. 

It was while hunting about for the enemy that they came upon the child the old 
rock-minder had thrown out of the burning hut. As he had fallen so he lay, stunned and 
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motionless. ~ They had been much too eager to get at the pipe-stone rock to think about 
the child or what the old Omiaye had said respecting him to trouble themselves concerning 
him ; but now that they came upon him after the sacred rock had vanished in a manner 
so inexplicable, it became a serious question as to what had best be done. The majority 
were for putting him out of the way offhand, as the others had been served ; but Ivhen 
they recalled the rock-keeper's words, and his expressed desire that the child should be 
disposed of summarily, they hesitated, on the ground that the advice of an enemy may 
not always be followed with safety. At all events, there could be no great harm in permitting 
the child to live ; he was much too young to notice or remember the events of that night, 
and if it was true that harm was to come to the Randan tribe through the totem of the 
young Omiaye, why, without doubt, the longer the said totem was held subject to the body 
to which it belonged the better. 

And now I must again snip the thread of my story while I explain to the reader what 
a totem is. Every North American Indian has one, and his manner of obtaining it is as 
follows : — While he is still a little child, say of four or five years old, he is led to the depths 
of the forest, where a tree is selected and a comfortable couch of woven withes, and moss, 
and leaves constructed in the branches of it. In this bed the child is laid, and there he 
must remain night and day, without food or drink, until he dreams " the dream of his Ufe,'' 
that is, a dream in which there conspicuously appears some beast, or fish, or bird, and 
whichever it may be, that is the young Indian's totem during the remainder of his life — 
the incarnation of his good genius. Say it is a hawk that acts a prominent part in the 
dreamer's dream of life, for ever after hawks are safe from his arrow ; and should he kill 
one by accident, he would put himself into even deeper mourning than though his father 
were dead, and in all probability sacrifice a toe or a little finger to it by way of penance. 
On the other hand, the totem is expected to exercise a potent and salutary influence over 
the man's life — to warn him of danger and the treachery of enemies. When the man dies, 
then his totem is free to avenge on its late proprietor's enemies any insult or injury he may 
have sustained while in the flesh ; or if the owner of a totem finds himself growing old 
and feeble, and unable of his own unaided exertions to consummate a long-cherished plan 
of revenge, then by supplication and sacrifice he may induce his totem to co-operate with 
him while he is still alive. Now the sacred rock-keeper's grandson, who was christened 
Tantivyid, had been put to bed in the Omiaye forest just before the terrible catastrophe 
Iready related, and he had dreamt his dream of life and secured his toteni. 
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The Grand Medicine of the Randans was the little boy whom the sacred rock-keeper 
had cast out of the burning hut. By what arts and stratagems — being an alien — ^he had 
attained so high a position would occupy too much space here to enter on. He was crafty, 
he was cunning, and he was patient. He was humble too, and apparently without any 
other thought than the welfare of the tribe that had so generously adopted him ; but above 
all he was a hypocrite of the first water, and all the time — ever since, as he lay in the 
blanket at the rock-minder^s hut, he heard him utter his singular prophecy — his heart had 
been filled with the bitterest hatred against the Randans. 

But, and as before stated, to look on him one would never suspect that he had a single 
care or trouble on his mind, and least of all one that involved a dearth of victuals. 
Amongst a company of such lean men his obesity was a reproach, as he himself felt and 
expressed ; but that he was not in the least to blame for it everybody was bound to admit, 
since, so far from availing himself of the privilege of his high order to eat and drink at the 
expense of whomsoever he pleased, he ate scarcely anything at all. The handful of com 
that barely served to keep life in another man from morning till night, lasted Tantivyio a 
week, and even then he had a few grains left to give to any poor fellow who was famishing. 
Meat he never indulged in. Stag's flesh he had always avoided, declaring that the least bit 
of it made him seriously ill ; but now all meats were alike to him, and he would not so 
much as moisten his few grains of parched com with a little pemican or bufFalo-marrow, 
lest folks should -say that it was by such means that he grew fat. What he desired to 
impress on the people was, that he was a Grand Medicine of such irreproachable character 
that the gods specially favoured him, and caused food to be conveyed into his stomach 
while he slept at night by invisible agency ; and this seemed not improbable, since every 
rooming when he made his appearance his face invariably wore the expression of a man 
who has just taken his fill of food of a sort he is extremely fond of. On such occasions, 
when they offered him things to eat, he would shmg his fat shoulders and piously raise his 
staggy eyes and say, " I have already breakfasted," though that they knew was impossible, 
at least in a worldly sense, for the little tent he slept in, and which was removed some 
distance from the rest (as is the custom of Grand Medicines in order that their pious medi- 
tations may not be disturbed), contained not even so much as the usual deer-hide blanket 
which in these hard times was not unfrequently found nibbled all round by the hungry 
little children, who, put to bed supperless, could not go to sleep. 

So there in the great council-tent sat Tantivyio the Grand Medicine, next to the seat 
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of honour that was occupied by the sage and mighty chief Chypchaney, and the other • 
warriors were reclining here and there on their skin rugs, and in a distant corner crouched 
Pitchanicker, son of Nuckledown, whose marvellous exploits amongst the Leepfrogs have 
been already narrated. 

For awhile nothing was heard but the soft pufling at pipes — ^not of tobacco, alas ! even 
that necessary of life in such a season of poverty was not attainable, and the braves were 
reduced to smoking dried clover — ^when presently the sage Chypchaney spoke, in so low a 
whisper, however, that it was with difficulty that even the quick-eared Pitchanicker caught 
the words — 

" Has aught of late been seen of the antlered mystery ?" 

There was a slight rustling sound in the comer where Pitchanicker crouched, but no 
other ; no one answered the chiePs question, though many were the eyes turned in nervous 
terror towards the tent doon 

Then Tantivyio, the fat Grand Medicine, spoke. 

« It were well, O chief," said he, " that as little as possible be said concerning the 
mystery in question, if it exists, which I, who should know as well as any, have doubts of. 
Since, however, if it does exist, to see it and to speak of it is to die, it were as well that it 
were not mentioned." 

The Grand Medicine spoke in even a lower whisper than the chief had used, but his 
words were felt by all who heard them, and they cowered still more closely around the fire. 
It was true. A fortnight since, a warrior, whom business of an urgent nature took abroad 
late at night, hurried in and roused the camp to tell them of the frightful sight he had 
witnessed — a spectre elk of proportions so gigantic that his legs were taller than the height 
of the tallest man, scudding over the pasture land, his enormous mouth open, and his jaws 
working with the speed of lightning as he, flitting like a ghost, browsed on the parched 
herbage. The tribe were filled with horror and amazement, and next morning — they had 
gone to his tent that same night, but he was either too sound asleep to hear them or else 
disinclined to come out into the cold — the Grand Medicine was applied to for a solution of 
the mystery, and he merely laughed and said that the man who pretended that he had seen 
the strange sight must be mad, and that he had better take a little physic to cool his blood. 
And the man took the physic, and the same night he died. Three nights after, an old 
squaw, having a sick child to nurse, ventured out after the camp had retired for the night 
♦o fetch a jar of water, and she came back squalling and screaming with the selfsame tale 
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the man whose blood needed cooling had told. It is not recorded whether th^ Grand 
Medicine physicked her, but she too died some time in the course of the following day. 
And only the night previous to that on which Chypchaney and his braves sat in council a 
third person had seen the startling apparition. This was Pitchanicker. He was not abroad 
by accident when he saw it. He was as shrewd as he was courageous, and when he heard 1 
these strange stories of the spectre elk it set him pondering and cementing together all 
sorts of odd bits of evidence and scraps of suspicion that had long troubled his mind, and 
the result was that when once more the weary camp was wrapped in slumber he had stolen 
out of his tent and out on to the desolate prairie. What he saw this is not a fitting place to 
reveal, but when at grey of morning he stole back to his tent he looked older by a year 
and more, and fiiU of wonder and amazement. But he made no outcry. Even when 
Chypchaney asked the question, " Had any one of late seen the antlered mystery ? " he still 
held his peace ; but his fiery eyes sought and met those of the Grand Medicine, and the 
staggy optics of the latter blinked and winked in a highly-embarrassed manner, and at 
last drooped their fringes to shield them from Pitchanicker^s consuming gaze. Later 
in the evening, when the subject of the phantom elk was forgotten, or at least avoided 
according to the advice of Grand Medicine, the worthy last mentioned came over to 
Pitchanicker, and begged his acceptance of a little of his magic snufi^, the merest pinch of , 
which would insure such sound sleep as was never before enjoyed. Pitchanicker, concealing 
his real feelings, accepted the gift with many thanks, but when he reached his tent he 
prudently tried a pinch of the snuflf on his dog, and sure enough it sent the animal to sleep 
so soundly that it never woke again. 

After this Pitchanicker was more than ever convinced that Tantivyio was in some way 
concerned with the mystery of the spectre elk ; still it was a rash thing to bring so serious 
an accusation against a Grand Medicine man, and he resolved to give the matter further 
and deliberate consideration. Meanwhile the winter crept on, and frost arrested the running 
waters, and the river and the lakes were firm to walk on as the earth. This spectacle, 
the first morning that Pitchanicker saw it, put a new idea into his head. 

" My totem is the seal," said he, ** and on that account I have never in the hardest 
seasons been out to trap seals ; now, however, I will go, not to kill them, but in hope to 
get close enough to one to question him as to this rascally Omiaye." 

So that nobody might watch his movements he strolled away for a considerable distance 
imtil he came to a lonely part of the frozen lake, and then he hacked a hole in the ice 
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with his tomahawk, and sat down by the side of it till such time as a seal came up to breathe. 
He sat with his hatchet raise4> not to make a chop at the first seal's nose he saw thrust up 
out of the hole, but so that he might administer to it a blow only hard enough to stun it 
(for which assault it would be easy to apologise when they came to understand each other), 
and then to secure it until it came to its senses sufficiently to answer any question that 
might be put to it. 

It was horribly cold work squatting down on the ice with an empty stomach and the 
wind blowing nor'-east, but Pitchanicker was a man of iron resolution, and never budged 
an inch from sunrise until the shades of evening began to fall. Then was his patience and 
perseverance rewarded. For the eighty-seventh time he had stirred the water in the hole 
with the handle of his tomahawk to prevent it setting, when suddenly a slight gurgling 
sound was heard, and a brown snout rose to the surface. 

Pitchanicker was about to strike, but the seal, winking one of its expressive eyes, 
arrested his upraised arm. 

"Forbear, Pitchanicker, son of Nuckledown," said the seal; "do not strike thy 
totem. All day long have I known thy intention, and but waited at the bottom of the 
lake, just under this breathing-hole, to test thy patience. Now I have come. What 
wouldst thou with me ? " 

This familiar and friendly style of address on the part of his totem at once placed 
Pitchanicker at his ease. 

" My business shall be briefly stated, O seal," replied the young brave. " Thou 
knowest Tantivyio?" 

" Grand Medicine of thy tribe ? '' 

"Right." 

" Grandson of the keeper of the pipe-stone rock of the Omiayes ? " 

" Right again, O my totem." 

" Well, what about him ? " 

"'Tis not concerning him so much, O my totem, as another matter I would gain 
information from thee. Canst tell me aught of the phantom elk ? " 

" Not half a moon since these eyes saw it," answered the seal, bobbing his head up a 
little higher out of the water to indicate the eyes he alluded to. "It came down here to 
drink. It is thinner than of yore, that phantom elk ; it must wait till the spring and tlie 
"een crops come again, then it will once more grow fat and sleek." 
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Pitchanicker caught his breath, which the last remark of his totem had well-nigh started 
out of his body. Still he was too cunning to speak out his thoughts even to his totem. 

« Our Grand Medicine was fatter by far a month since than he is now," said he ; « one 
might suppose that he and the phantom elk were related." 




" One would not be far out if he did think so !" 

"How?" 

" Canst thou keep a secret tliat thy totem will disclose to thee ? " asked the seal in 
solemn tones. 

« With my life,'* replied Pitchanicker. 

" Then Tantlvyio and the phantom elk are one !" whispered the seal, guarding his 
mouth with his right flipper lest even the wind should catch and carry away the astounding 
revelation. "Listen, Pitchankker. If this Tantivyio was of our tribe I would suffer 
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myself to be speared ere I would have revealed his secret ; but he is a stranger, an Omiaye, 
and, fair-speaking though he may appear, a thorn in the foot of every good Randan. He 
is the last of his race, and it is his accursed mission, sanctioned, alas ! by the gods as a 
punishment for the rash outrage of the Randans against the sacred pipe-stone rock, to 
work any manner of mischief against our tribe he and his totem can devise. The doings 
of totems are known to each other, and so I know that Tantivyio, despairing of compassing 
his spite fully as he could wish against you, prayed to his totem to assist him while he was 
yet in the flesh, and his totem agreed ; with what result is already known to you.*' 

So saying, the seal caught Pitchanicker by the hand, and giving it a friendly squeeze, 
was about once more to sink to its watery home, when the young Indian, grasping it by 
one ear, arrested it. 

" Tell me, O my totem,'' said he, " do this villainous Omiaye and the gluttonous elk 
act in concert, or distinctly ?" 

** As one," spoke the seal. ** At night Tantivyio steals to the forest, and there his 
totem meets him, and they blend and assume one shape ; so that Tantivyio is as guilty of 
eating up the grass and the com as the elk his totem." 

" That, then, accounts for the rascal's fatness, for his deer-like expression of eye," spoke 
Pitchanicker ; ** I see it all now. But one more question, good seal — ^when does he return 
to his natural shape ?" 

" When the earliest bird of the forest begins to chirp," replied the seal, " then the 
accursed partnership is dissolved, and the elk takes the form of an ash-tree, and Tantivyio 
skulks back to his hut." 

• And tired of being held up by the ear while he underwent examination, at this point 
the seal slipped through Pitchanicker's fingers and plunged down to the bottom of the lake 
like a stone. 

For a time the young Indian was so completely bewildered that he knew not what to 
do. It was by this time growing late, and the moon had risen. 

" It is nine long miles between this and the tents of my tribe," mused he, " and hurry 
as I may I shall certainly be too late to see the outgoing of this eater-up of a people's 
bread, but I shall be in time to catch him returning, with a good two hours to spare." 

So saying he sat down on a wayside rock, and spent the said two hours in resting his 
weary legs, and grinding an edge keen as a razor to his tomahawk. 

^he job completed to his satisfaction, he arose much refreshed, and in less than two 
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hours came in sight of the tents of his tribe, of his own tent, and the tent of the villainous 
Grand Medicine, concerning whom he had heard * such astonishing revelations. The 
chirping of the earliest bird in the forest might shortly be expected ; therefore he stole to 
the tent of Tantivyio, and, peeping in, found it empty. Without hesitation he stepped 
inside and balanced his sharp and faithful tomahawk in his hand against the return of the 
enemy of his tribe. 

Presently peering through a narrow slit in the canvas, he saw him coming, creeping on 
all-fours, with a diabolical grin on his fat, fiill-fed face, and with his eyes more deer-like than 
even The provoking spectacle was too much for Pitchanicker ; he could remain in hiding 
no longer, but uttering his war yell, he bounded out of the tent, flourishing his hatchet. 

Fatal imprudence ! had he waited but another minute his enemy would Kave been safely 
within his grasp, but now he had a chance of escape, and he made the most of it. Soon 
as Pitchanicker emerged from the tent door he perceived him, and leaping to his feet, 
turned his face in the direction he had come, and ran. Tantivyio was a swift runner. 
Before he had grown so monstrously fat there was not his match amongst the Randans ; 
but his increased size was certainly against him, and the pursuit would without doubt have 
been but of short duration — ^for Pitchanicker was an excellent runner too — had not the 
latter but recently returned from a nine miles' journey, to say nothing of his being consi- 
derably weakened by his long and hungry watching on the ice ; so that, as the matter 
stood, the match was as equal as possible. 

It was a tremendous chase. As Pitchanicker grew warm to his work his pace increased, 
and as Tantivyio grew warm to his work, he took to perspiring so profusely that every 
hundred yards he ran made him a pound lighter at least, and so increased his chances. 
Scarcely had the earliest bird in the forest uttered its first twitter when they started, and 
the ruddy sun of winter was high in the heavens and still Tantivyio was running for his 
life, as was his deadly enemy, whose fiiry had not bated one jot ; indeed, he had never 
ceased during the long pursuit to utter his war-cry and flourish his tomahawk. At times 
he so closely approached him, that could he have depended on his aim he might have flung 
his weapon and floored Tantivyio with the greatest ease ; but in his breathless condition 
he felt that his aim was not to be depended on, so he still yelled and kept up the chase. 

On and still on until noon became afternoon, and still the pursuit continued. It would 
not have been nearly so protracted only that by a blunder Tantivyio made a false turn ' 
the south instead of the west, and ran several miles before he found an opportunity to a) 
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his course, so closely was he pressed from behind. By this time you would scarce haye 
known him, every ounce of his fiit having evaporated in perspiration, leaving him as thin, 
at least, as his pursuer, and enabling him to give him a taste of his old style of running. 
It has been said that Tantivyio made a blunder and tumed to the south, when his 
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proper course was due west. But why ? Were not all courses the same to him, since 
his only aim was to outstrip or tire out his relentless enemy ? Was that his only aim ? 

No. 

His aim was to reach that northern part of the forest where stood his totem disguised in 
the shape of an ash-tree until night, when he would assume his demon form and scour the 
unhappy country, seeking what he might devour. It was not yet night, but Tantivyio 
was a desperate man, and there was a chance that his totem might stretch a point to 
serve him. 

The ash-tree of the elk totem was of peculiar shape, and might be known from those 
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surrounding it from the circumstance ot its first two jutting limbs spreading out like horns. 
In the distance Tantivyio marked the tree and hailed it with a joyous yell, for by this time 
he was nearly spent, and his only comfort was that he could not hear the noise of his 
own blowing because of a louder noise of an exactly similar description constantly audible 
close to his heels. 

But Pitchanicker was ignorant of what Tantivyio was yelling about. " Unless he 
imagines himself more at home here in the heart and thickness of the forest than I am, and 
hopes to give me the slip : we shall see,'' thought Pitchanicker, and mustering his breath, he 
echoed Tantivyio's yell of triumph. 

But the unhappy young Indian was altogether unprepared for the sudden shock in 
store for him. In a few seconds the ash with the antlered boughs was reached, and with 
a loud cry to his totem to help him Tantivyio sprang into it ; when lo ! in an instant Indian 
and tree vanished, and there appeared in their place the demon elk Pitchanicker had seen 
on one previous occasion, but now looking a hundred times more ferocious, with an upright 
ridge of hair extending the full length of its back, and its protruding eyes aglow with 
consuming wrath. For an instant it glared on Pitchanicker, who had sunk to the earth 
with horror and exhaustion, and then with an unearthly bellow it bounded away. 

What could Pitchanicker do ? Even had he been fresh for the chase, and the elk but 
an ordinary elk, he was armed only with a tomahawk and a scalping-knife, efficient weapons 
enough when brought against a mere fellow-creature, but next to no good at all towards 
elk-hunting. ** He will escape ! The enemy of my tribe has circumvented me, and there 
is nothing left but for me to return and relate the story of my own defeat." And when 
the young brave said this he cast himself with his face to the earth and shed bitter tears. 

But he had not shed more than eighteen or twenty, when suddenly he raised his head 
and listened intently. He looked to the right and to the left, and all round about him, but 
failing to discover what he sought in any direction he laid his face to the earth again, and 
remained for several seconds without motion. 

Had his countenance been visible, however, marvellous was the change that would have 
appeared on it. But a moment since it was a woe-begone, despairing face, wet with weeping ; 
now it was a bright and eager face, full of hope revived. And why ? The totem of 
Pitchanicker had spoken to him. The strange sound that had disturbed him when he lay 
down to cry was the sound of the imprisoned waters of the river sighing out at the holes 
in the ice the seal-fishers had made. Finding this to be the case, Pitchanicker dismissed 
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the mattier from his mind, and once more was about to plunge to the depths of that grief 
from which he had momentarily emerged, when his quick ear detected another sound 
besides the sighing of the water. It was the sound of a voice with whose tones he was 
familiar ; it was his totem's voice that addressed him. It is marvellous for how long a 
distance the earth will convey sound ! The river was a mile and a quarter away at the 
very least, and yet the seal applying his mouth to the bank of it, his words were conveyed 
to Pitchanicker with perfect distinctness. To be sure, seals that are totems may have 
powers of voice denied to seals of the common breed. 

"Rise, O Pitchanicker, son of Nuckledown," thus spoke the totem to the young 
brave ; " the courage thou hast displayed shall not go unrewarded if I can help thee. Cast 
thine eyes in the direction whence my voice proceeds, and see what thou shalt see." 

And Pitchanicker, springing to his feet, did cast his eyes as directed, and what he saw 
was the frozen river and the demon elk floundering and sliding about on the surface in his 
endeavours to reach the other side. As the young Randan beheld the curious spectacle 
his frame seemed to be endowed with new life, and raising his war-cry he rushed once 
more to the chase. He rushed in such a hurry that he left his tomahawk behind, and, 
missing it when he had run about a quarter of a mile, was returning for it, but a voice, 
blending with the wind, and which was unmistakably that of the totem seal, cried, " On, on, 
don't turn back ;" so he kept on, trusting his totem implicitly. 

Nor was his faith unrewarded. Reaching the brink of the frozen river with a bound and a 
yell he leaped upon it, and, being an excellent slider, in less than a minute was far from the 
shore, with his face fiill of stem resolution turned towards the spot where the demon elk 
was still floundering and slipping. So intently did- he fix his gaze on the object of his 
hatred, that he well-nigh slid into a hole in the ice that lay directly in his path. Indeed, 
so closely did he approach it that he thrust out his hands to save himself, when, behold ! at 
the same instant there shot up out of the hole a spear-shaft, and his hands grasped it, and 
next instant, with hearty thanks to his kind totem, he was scudding along again with such 
a weapon in his hands as the mightiest elk-hunter in the land might haVe envied. 

And if ever a man needed such a weapon, it was Pitchanicker at that time. It was no 
ordinary animal he had to contend against, but a creature of gigantic proportions and 
strength, and with a magic life that no spear of a common order coUld damage. Cheered 
by his new possession, Pitchanicker renewed his exertions, as did the demon elk, and with 
so much success that ere the young Indian could reach it, it had gained the shore. Pitch* 
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anicker was very vexed when he saw this. ** He will have the advantage now that he has 
got on land again, and will doubtless lead me as pretty a dance as I have been engaged in 
all day.'' 

But he was mistaken : the demon elk had not the remotest intention of running away. 
Why should he from such ah insignificant foe as that who pursued him ? It might have 
been a little awkward to charge him and trample him to bits on the slippery ice, but now 
it was quite another matter. And as Pitchanicker leaped to the shore, the demon elk, turning 
short about with glaring eyes, made a dead charge against the young Randan. 

And now indeed did the magic spear with which Pitchanicker's totem had supplied 
him stand his good friend. Coolly as though he was exercising in the playground of his tribe, 
the Randan grasped the spear to receive the thundering charge, and never heeding it, the 
elk came on. But the result was somewhat different from what the latter reckoned on. With 
full confidence in his magic hide, the elk scorned the huntsman's spear as though it had been 
but a reed, and thought only of the pleasure of goring this insolent Randan, and mashing 
and smashing him. But the spear as well as the hide was magic, and when they met, the 
former pierced the latter at the breast part, so that the spear-head was hidden to the first 
shaft-feathers, and at the same moment the air was rent by a cry of a man, and not of an 
elk, and Pitchanicker grinned as he recognised the voice of Tantivyio, who doubtless had 
all unexpectedly been progged in his seclusion. 

But the demon elk was not yet subdued. Without doubt he was very much astonished, 
which at least was lucky for Pitchanicker, since the brute, starting back in its amazement, 
released the Randan's spear, the shaft of which he still grasped firmly in his hands. It was 
clear from the expression of the elk's eye that he was aware that he was fighting against 
magic, whether more potent than his own remained to be seen. Once more he charged, 
leaping high in the air, with the intention of coming down all-fours and with his sharp hoofs 
gathered to a bunch on Pitchanicker's devoted head. But that wily young Indian knew 
better. Throwing up his spear at the exactly proper moment, he caught the malicious 
beast a dig in the haunch that caused him to fling his legs out broad astraddle and to leap 
forward with such heartiness that he was carried sheer over Pitchanicker's head, and 
several feet beyond. And finding himself so completely baffled, with a roar of rage and 
pain he scrambled to his legs again and sought safety in flight. 

Now was the victory half won. Totem and demon though he was, the elk had 
acknowledged the superiority of the Randan brave, and -fled before him. This thought 
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inspired the young man with threefold ardour and courage, and with a rejoicing yell he set 
ofF in pursuit with the speed of the wind. On, on, till the darkness of night fell, on till 
the moon rose, still the demon elk showed no signs of flagging, neither did Pitchanicker, 
for the spear his totem had given him was of itself a charm against fatigue. On over 
plain and hill, and through forest and brake, never ceasing. Sometimes the path the elk 
took was so intricate that for a time his pursuer lost sight of him, but he invariably left his 
track behind him ; he was wounded fore and aft, and every movement of his body caused 
the blood to trickle. 

At last, and all unexpected, there was an end to the chase. As previously explained, 
it was only from dark till earliest dawn that the wicked Grand Medicine was allowed to 
incorporate with the elk his totem, and though the rule had been infringed to a certain 
extent on the previous evening, it was an infringement that might not be repeated. 
Though he must have lost blood enough to have filled the arteries of twenty ordinary 
elks, this one seemed fresh as ever, and with life in him yet for a twenty miles run. But 
it was not to be. All of a sudden, and just as dawn began to peep through the dun 
clouds, there was a rustling in the boughs overhead, and the demon elk pricked up his ears 
nervously. Following instantly on the rustling the piping of the earliest bird in the forest 
was heard, and so unexpectedly that Pitchanicker nearly stumbled over him, the elk 
stood still as a stone, while his antlers assumed a green tinge like the green of a tree, 
plainly indicating that the animal was about to take its customary disguise for the day. An 
instant's delay and all the young hunter's pain and trouble -would go for nothing. There 
was no instant's delay. Nerving his arms for the deadly thrust, the Randan charged with 
all his force at the elk's heart, and blending with its death-groan was heard the agonised 

cry of a mortally-wounded man, and there lay Tantivyio and his totem food for crows. 

• • • • « • • 

Within three days the magic spear hung in the most conspicuous part of the great 
wigwam of the Randans, and Pitchanicker, attired in the robes of Grand Medicine, sat 
at the right hand of the sage chief Chypchaney, and from that time never again did the 
crops of the Randans fail or their children cry for bread. 
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Wangeleye, the comb-cutter, was on his death-bed, and the whole village of Whoop- 
dadoodn, of which he was head man, was in consequence sorely afficted. The alarming 
intelligence had reached Figi, distant about seven miles and a quarter, and the king had 
hurriedly despatched his own priest and witch doctor that he might if possible discover 
what ailed Wangeleye, and how he might be cured. 

Never was a man more thoroughly respected. Comb-cutting, although accounted a 
worthy occupation enough, was not the most honourable amongst the Figians and the 
inhabitants of the surrounding smaller and tributary islands. The most distinguished of all 
trades was the trade of war ; the most precious of decorations a necklace of enemies* teeth, and 
the treasure most prized the skull of a great foeman warrior handsomely polished, and 
with blue beads for eyes, converted into a drinking-cup. And Wangeleye came of a 
family of braves, and would doubtless himself have carried a club and a sling in defence 
of the king his master, had it not been that from his birth he was afflicted with-a hump 
on his back and a shortness in his left leg. Still he was as active as the best, but to have a 
crooked-backed soldier in the ranks was not for a moment to be thought pf : the gods would 
certainly regard it as a direct slight and insult, and to expect under such circumstances to gain 
a victory would be simply preposterous. So Wangeleye took up the trade of a comb-maker, 
and his combs were in great request for twenty miles round. Very few years after he set 
up in biismess the King of Figi sent for him to take his measure for a tortoiseshell back- 
comb of the best quality, and immediately afterwards he was appointed comb-cutter and 
scratcher-maker m ordinary to the royal family. Nor was this all. In that first interview 
>vith his majesty, Wangeleye had displayed so much shrewd sense and fearlessness in the 
expression of his opinion of men and things generally, that the king at once saw in him a 
fellow whose acquaintance was worth cultivating, and so it came about that he wa3 imore 
frequently at the palace than the demand for the goods of his craft required. So he grew 
in favour and accumulated wealth, pretending to no power Or influence with die king, but 
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really possessing no small amount of either, passing as handy-man and gossip merely, 
humble and harmless, respected by all and trusted by all — even by those who had given 
Wangeleye very grave secrets to keep. 

A very pretty history might be written concerning this crafty comb-maker, and the 
many wicked and daring things he did all the while that he was hoodwinking the people ; 
but this is no place for the account. He kept his mask on without the least slip to the 
last, and now, as before stated, that he lay on his mat dying of an ague, his relatives and 
friends, including' the king's physician, were gathered about him sympathising and condoling. 
His end was rapidly approaching, as might be easily judged from the fact that they had 
already dressed his hair, and painted his face, and rubbed him with scented oil, so that he 
might go to the grave as handsome as possible. And now they stood round his mat 
waiting in breathless silence for him to declare his future shape. 

It is a custom amongst these people, or, more correctly speaking, a religious necessity, 
to declare what their future shape shall be before they die, in order that their relatives 
may recognise and pay due respect to it ever afterwards. It is a savage sort of confessional 
indeed — a " throwing out," as they call it. If he never in his life told the truth before, it 
is expected and demanded of a man when on his death-bed. And it is never expected in 
vain, since the man has nothing to dread of his earthly enemies, and all to dread of the 
gods who will presently have to judge him. At the last solemn " throwing out," and 
never before, may a man's friends know him. It is not for him" to choose his future 
shape : the quality of the life he has led settles that question for him, and the various 
natures and forms of things are emblematic of the crimes man in his wickedness may commit. 
As, for instance, if a man has been guilty of no great crime, he will elect to take for 
the friture some pleasant shape, such as a tall palm or growing com, or a bird, a star, or 
any one of a hundred other shapes ; but if he has been specially guilty now it will come 
out. If he has been a common murderer, the white shark is the only shape for him ; if 
he has stolen goods of the king, he may choose to be nothing else than a monkey ; if he 
has committed the most monstrous crime of all — that of secretly murdering any member 
of the royal femily or a priest of the temple — then he is for ever doomed to be a snake, a 
pig, or a rotten yam ; and so on as regards all manner of degrees of iniquity. 

"Tell us, O Wangeleye, what thy future shape shall be," said his uncle, taking his 
hand affectionately. "Thou hast, as all men know, observed a life that is without 
reproach* Be a moon, my nephew, and then we can look up at night, and say, * There 
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shines our kinsman/ and hold up our little children that they may admire and take 
example/' 

But the dying comb-cutter impatiently snatched away his hand, and groaned as he 
turned his face to the wall. 

" Be a flower, my father !" cried his youngeist daughter — ^^ a flower of sweet smell, 
that the wind may be thy messenger, and cry as it blows in far-off places, * I carry the 
breath of Wangeleye, the sweet breath of the king's comb-cutter.' " 

But the old man only groaned the louder, and dismally shook his head. 

** Be a tortoise, master I" exclaimed his old apprentice Smorltuth, who, knowing the 
old man's ways, thought that his disinclination to name his future shape arose out of 
his reluctance to leave his present one with all its luxurious surroundings. ** Be a tortoise, 
and join the shoals of precious shell-yielders that live in the sea, and when I die," continued 
the faithful fellow, "I will be a sharp saw, and I will come to thee, and we will do such a 
trade together as never two comb-cutters did before." 

But the dying man could be none of these shapes. He was seized with a fit of 
trembling that he knew presaged his end ; so not daring to face his family, he beckoned 
his apprentice to come the side to which his face was turned. 

"My faithful Smorltuth!" said he, in a voice quivering with emotion, "I may be 
neither a flower, nor a moon, nor a tortoise. Would that I might, were it only a moon in 
its last quarter or the common flower of the sweet potato. No, Smorltuth, the terrible 
truth must be thrown out, the loathsome shape must be declared : I will be a snake !" 

Had his words been, " I am stuffed with gunpowder, and this moment I swallowed a 
match," the consternation amongst' his relatives could not have been more sudden or 
complete. The cry they uttered was as one cry, and the rush that was made for the door 
(which was of quilted skins) tore it down, and it was trampled on the threshold. Even 
the faithful Smorltuth drew back from his old master, and would doubtless have fled with 
the others had not horror and amazement bereft him of the use of his limbs. Presently, 
however, he suflSciently recovered to exclaim — 

" No, no, my master, not that horrible shape — ^not the shape of the worst of mur- 
derers ! While there is yet time unsay the terrible words. Be a shark, a monkey even, 
but not a snake !" 

But Smorltuth was in error when he spoke of there being yet time. It was time past 
now with the court comb-cutter : he was dead. 
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The news spread like wildfire. People who had all along placed implicit confidence in 
Wangeleye, and never for a moment doubted that he was as worthy a fellow as ever 
lived, now suddenly recollected that he had always worn a haggard and anxious look, as 
though something of terrible weight was burdening his conscience, while others had* a 
distinct remembrance of his agitation when the old queen died, and again when the 
Princess Stiklikrish was found poisoned in her bed. Three years previously the chief 
priest of the temple had broken a blood-vessel which caused his death, and now it was 
whispered that he had not broken it at all, but that it was Wangeleye's work, and that 
he therefore was responsible for the calamity. There was only one individual who 
stood out stoutly for the old comb-makei^s innocence, declaring that he was out of his mind 
when he accused himself, and that no notice should be taken of his demand to be regarded 
in future as a snake. This was Wangeleye's son-in-law ; but so far from mending matters, 
the young man's undisguised expression of his opinion rather aggravated them, since his 
rebellious behaviour towards all recognised law and authority, his ridicule of many most 
serious and solemn rites and ceremonies of the nation, had already made him a marked man, 
and though he was one of the best soldiers in the king's army, there is little doubt that his 
life would have been long ago forfeited had it not been for his relationship with the king's 
favourite. 

When the news of the court comb-maker's confession came to the king's ears his anger 
knew no bounds — not that Wangeleye should be so monstrously wicked, but that he should 
be such a fool, the truth being that, ayailing himself of his great confidence in his gossip, 
he had commissioned him in three or four matters of a very delicate nature — ^the putting 
out of the way of the Princess Stiklikrish amongst the number — and he was mortally 
afraid that popular curiosity might be roused, and certain facts come out calculated to breed 
unpleasantness between himself and his subjects. More than all he was afraid of Djujube, 
the son-in-law of Wangeleye already mentioned, since he knew not how deeply he might 
be acquainted with the old comb-makei^s private afiairs. The result was that his majesty 
passed a sleepless night, and in the morning he called a cabinet council, and informed it of 
his determination, by way of example^ and to prevent a recurrence of such treacherous 
atrocity, to banish Wangeleye and his kith and kin, every man, woman, and child of them, 
to Black Stone Island* 

" And take care that they are lodged at this end of it," said his majesty, ** so that the 
next time the stone-bearer travels that way he may make a speedy journey." 
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The council were amazed at the Severity of the royal sentence and, after whispering, 
afiked of the king whether the valiant warrior Djujube was to be reckoned among the 
banished^ 

"Lodge him. and his family in the first hut/' replied the king significantly. And so the 
council dispersed, not daring to dispute his majesty's commands. 

Does the reader know what banishment to Black Stone Island implied ? He shall be 
informed. 

In those good old times the mhaHtants of Figi and the surrounding islands had great 
faith in human blood as a meaos of .cementing their friendship with the gods. When the 
king's palace was built the doorposts rested in a fresh pool of the vital fluid ^ when the great 
temple was erected thie. twdve tremendous pillars of it were each grounded on the body of a 
human victim* Hie hunching of a royal canoe, the birth or death of a royal child, a start for 
the hatde^dd or a return from the same, a dearth of rain or a superabundance of it, and 
coundess other dccurrenc.es, each demanded its human sacrifice, so that in humdrum, peaceable 
times, when few prisoners of war were taken, the priests were at their wits' ends for 
victims. It was to meet this difficulty that Black Stone Island was colonised. It was a 
small tract of land not more than a mile across, and fruitful and picturesque as any in Poljmesia ; 
but its inhabitants were the most miserable that can be imagined, and no wonder, since they 
were all marked for death. There are no prisons in this part of the world, nor the least 
occasion for habeas corpus law. If a man committed a crime deserving of death he was 
clubbed out of hand or banished to the island in question, there to remain, like an ox at 
grasSy till required for slaughter. Why it was called Black Stone Island was because 
whenever a victim or victims were required the messengers came bearing a queerly-shaped 
stone, black in colour, and the like of which was not to be found in all the world. Indeed, 
this one was not found in the world, but — so the priests averred — ^was dropped from the 
clouds by the gods to serve this special purpose. 

Djujube was married and had one child, a dear little boy, whom he loved more than all 
the world besides, excepting his wife. When he heard the king's comnmds he laughed 
scornfully, and snapped his fingers at the contents of the document, as the messenger read 
it out to him ; but when, an instant afterwards, it occurred to him that his fate involved 
that of the two innocent and helpless beings dependent on him, his brow grew cloudy, and 
something like a tear obscured his vision. It was on his tongue's tip, for their sakes, to 
entreat the long's mercy; only for a moment, however, did this idea possess him: the 
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next he dashed the tear from his eye, and with his teeth set determinedly and a more 
scornful laugh than before, he bade the messenger lead the way to the great sailing-canoe 
already waiting to convey him and his wife and all her relations to the fatal island. 

^* Which is. my hut ? ^ Djujube demanded of the oflScers as he landed. 

^ The first hut ; the king has regard for you, and doubtless will soon send a messenger 
to inquire after your health,'' the officer replied, laughing at his brutal joke. 

^ I trust when that happens I may be able to report my muscles as strong and healthy 
as my will," replied Djujube grimly. Thinking that this, too, was a joke, the officer began 
to laugh again, but catching the sinister expression of the doomed man's eyes he broke off 
suddenly, and turned his laugh to a whistle. 

"Did you hear what Djujube said?" remarked this officer to another, as, haying 
deposited their cargo, the crew was returning to the sailing«canoe. 

"What of it?" 

"More than seems, you may depend. We shall hear of him again, if I am not 

mistaken." 

" I fully expect to^" laughed the other, " and that shortly. The feast of taro (a sort 
of harvest-home, on getting in the taro crop) takes place next week, and then we shall 
meet him and taste him too, if we are lucky." 

Djujube heard nothing of this conversation, but he knew as well as any man 
concerning the times of feasts and festivals, and already in his own mind he had reckoned 
when the king's vengeance against him would be fully gratified. " There are always three 
victims at the taro feast," thought he, " and myself, and my wife, and my darling little 
Towselair are the three already marked, I have no doubt. We shall see." 

But he revealed nothing of his dismal forebodings to his wife. When she asked him 
why they were placed in the first hut in the village, he replied that it was because it was 
the most comfortable and airy, being nearest the sea. Of course she knew the horrid fate 
to which they were destined, but the island, at that time, happened to be very well stocked 
with people, and therefore no immediate danger, so she thought, need be apprehended. 

But Djujube knew better, and took his measures accordingly. Soon as they were 
settled in the hut he got two spades and two digging-sticks, and bade his wife help him 
dig a deep pit all across one side of the floor, and when she asked him the purpose of the 
pit, he informed her that it was to store yams in for the winter. This answer reassiu-ed 
her in her previous conjectures that death might be a long distance from them as yet, and 
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so she set td work with a will, and, though the ground was very hard, within tfu-ee days 
they iiad made a hole nine feet deep, and six wide, and eight broad. The earth they took 
out of the hole they carried down to the seashore at night-time, and by the morning the 
tide had carried it all away, so that when Djujube placed splints of wood across and across 




DJUJVBB SETS OUT 



HIS EXPECTED [UEKD9> 



the mouth of the hole, and ^read over this rushes, as the remainder of the floor was 
spread, there was nothing without or within the hut to show that there was any pit at all. 

The day before the feast of taro, Djujube said to his wife, ^ Kill a little pig and have 
it ready baked, while I will go fishing, so that you may make some nice vy-hoo (fish soup), 
and a dish, after your best manner, of loolo-feki (dried cat-fish), stewed in cocoa-milk ; for 
to-morrow I expect friends." 

So, although she wondered much who the friends could possibly be, she asked no 
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questions, but saluted faim alter the custom of the country, and wished him good luck, 
and then set about doing as her husband bade. 

Before sunrise next morning Djujube \eas stirring. ^You lie still," said he to his 
wife, as he came from the inner to the outer chamber ; ^< I am going to spread the feast 
for my friends, whom I expect shortly.'* 

But when by-and-by she got up and came into the chamber where they took their 
food, she discovered that her husband had set out the feast just over the covered pit, 
and, moreover, that, trailing along the floor and carelessly hitched to two hooks driven in 
the wall, were two ropes of twisted bark. She was about to ask what it meant, but 
Djujube, by an authoritative glance, instantly checked her ; so she set about her household 
duties as though nothing was the matter. 

Presently Djujube, looking out at his door that faced the sea, cried, ** My friends are 
coming." On which his wife looked out also, and as she did so she clapped both her 
hands over her mouth to save herself from shrieking aloud, and trembled down on to her 
knees, for within a mile of the island she saw two canoes with two men in each, and from 
their shape and colour she at once knew them to be the canoes of the Black Stone priests ; 
and she needed no telling what their missicm was. 

" And are these Ay friends, O my husband ?* cried she, clinging to him. "Are we 
so old, and grown so tired of each other, and of the sight and company of our darling 
Towselair, that we should welcome the messengers of death as friends ? " 

"Nay, not the messengers of death, the messengers of life and liberty," replied 
Djujube, embracing her passionately, and affectionately rubbing noses, first with her 
and then with little Towselair, who at that instant came toddling in ; " compose thyself, 
and put on a cheerful look, or my guests will be suspicious and avoid my invitation." 

So, fully trusting him, she composed herself, and taking her little boy with her carried 
a jar to the spring to fetch water, that the guests might rinse their mouths and wash their 
hands. By the time she got back she saw that the two canoes were hauled up on to 
the beach, and as she entered the hut the four Black Stone officers were there, the chief 
one carrying in his hand the terrible stone, suspended at the end of a sacred crimson 
feather. 

" Nay, it were idle to eat at present, when so sumptuous a feast will be spread for us 
in the afternoon," she heard the chief officer say ; " you had best follow us at once." 

But the other three regarded the spread wistfully, as well they might, for never was a 
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little feast laid out more tastefully. " A mouthful will do us no hanii,'' said one of the 
fidlows ; " I never could resist loolo-feki," and as he spoke he dipped his finger into the 
fragnmt hash, and sucked it, and smacked his lips with a relish. ^* It is the very finest I 
ever tasted m my life,'' said he. 

This settled the question. The chief officer, too, was passionately fond of loolo-feki, 
and after a little further wavering he consented to sit down; and with a great show 
of reverence and humility Djujube waited on them, and placed them at the four comers of 
the lid that covered the pit. Before sitting down, and to guard against interruption, the 
chief officer hung the sacred emblem of his office in the doorway. 

And so they ate and drank till they were quite merry, their doomed host standing by 
like a servant, and pouring out palm-wine for them. Presently said the chief officer — 

^ Drink a cup with us, Djujube ; 'twill be thy last, poor fellow. Diink our toast, 
* The gods pull and we pull.' " 

^ With all my heart, my masters," replied Djujube. And as he took the proffizred 
cup he cast a significant glance at his wife, who sidled to the wall ; and when the cups were 
raised, and they were engaged in drinking, Djujube, too, darted to the wall where the 
ropes were, and snatching at one while his wife snatched at the other, " The gods pull and 
/ pull," cried he, and in an instant the false floor parted in the centre, and, with the remains 
of the feast, and the wine-jar, and the calabashes, down went the four Black Stone priests 
into the pit. The remainder of Djujube's work was comparatively easy. Seizing his club, 
as one head after another struggled up in the deep hole, he dealt it one smgle knock and 
it struggled no more ; after which Djujube replaced the cover of the pit and strewed the 
rushes over it, and^except for a faint odour of wine and baked meat, nothing remained to 
tell of feast or feasters. 

Not a moment was to be lost. In designing and so far carrying out his terrible scheme 
the young warrior had but one object, and that was to secure the priests' canoes and escape 
in them to some distant island where their enemies dare not follow thenu In a few words 
he divulged this plan to his wife. 

** Get together," said he, " enough of com and water to keep us on a voyage of a day's 
duration, and tie up your hair (she had hair very long and luxuriant), so that it may pass as 
the hair of a man." And while she was making these preparations, Djujube went down to 
the beach and dragged the bark canoes which were lashed together down to the water. 
Then he came back and listened at the pit-hole, but all was quiet as though it had been a 
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grave. Then came the most daring part of the business. As already stated, he was a 
young man of shrewd mtellect and advanced opinions, and was not afraid to stigmatise many 
of the superstitious rites and ceremonies of his fellow-countrymen as rank nonsense. For 
instance, he did not in the least believe in the sacred origin of the Black Stone. ^' It answers 
the purpose of the priests to declare that it came from the gods," Djujube ai^ed with 
himself; <*and I have not the least doubt that if it were lost, it would be some considerable 
time before they were able to procure a like satisfactory warrant.'' And as he thought 
this another idea came into his head. << While I am escaping from the certain death that 
awaits me, I may as well do a good turn for the poor wretches who are only waiting the 
Black Stone summons to go to slaughter like a pig to the shambles ; I will take the sacred 
stone away with me.'' It was a monstrously bold thing to do, but Djujube did it. He 
folded the stone and the sacred red feather together respectfully, and placed them within 
the folds of his girdle. 

By which time his wife had completed her little arrangements and had fastened up her 
hair to manly perfection, and then they went down to where the canoes were and got 
aboard. Meanwhile the trembling inhabitants of the island had remained within with closed 
doors, peeping through chinks and crevices in the walls to watch for the departure of the 
Black Stone messengers with their victims. Great was their astonishment, first, at the delay 
which occurred, and then to see Djujube and a strange man and the child boarding the 
canoes alone. One or two of the boldest stole out and came down to the beach, when, to 
their further amazement, they discovered that the supposed strange man was Djujube's 
wife in disguise. 

" And where are the officers ? " demanded the wondering few. 

" Hush !" said Djujube ; " they are still within our hut." 

Hearing which the few curious ones started in terror and ran back to their huts for 
their lives, leaving the coast clear. 

Without a moment's hesitation Djujube pushed off, and, with the assistance of his wife, 
who was a young and muscular woman, very soon put a broad mile of water between the 
hateful island and their canoes, while the innocent Towselair sat in the stem of the canoe 
his mamma was propelling, and .by his childish glee and prattle spurred its parents to even 
more vigorous exertions. 

So they rowed might and main till the shades of evening fell, and both were well- 
nigh faint with weariness, and, as well as Djujube could judge, at least thirty miles must 
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have been gained. But the night closed in and the moon rose ere land appeared, and so 
weary were they when they stepped ashore, and so glad to lie down on a grassy bank to 
rest their overstrained limbs, as to be quite forgetful of the necessity of securing the canoes ; 
and when after many hours* heavy sleep they awoke, to their dismay they discovered that 
with the tide of early morning they had drifted away and were nowhere to be seen. 

This was alarming, for on every side of the little island on which they were the sea 
extended apparently without limit, so that in this respect they were as much prisoners as 
though still on the iatal Black Stone land. Otherwise their condition was not so deplorable. 
Their first act was to explore the little island through and through, and, to their great 
satisfaction, they discovered that, besides themselves, it contained no other human inhabi- 
tant, nor, indeed, any trace that such had ever existed there. On the other hand, there 
was food suflScient for a thousand people, had as many come there. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of cocoa palms reared their fruitful heads in the wildest luxuriance, while the 
nuts of last and many a preceding year rotted heaped up on the ground. The squirrels 
swarmed in the trees, and kangaroos leaped about plentiful as mosquitoes in a mango swamp ; 
the fluttering the birds made was so loud that it was not easy to make the human voice 
heard, and ever and anon the majestic cassowary broke from cover and startled the air with 
its shrill cries as it boimded away. 

Neither Djujube nor his wife and child had broken their fast since the previous 
morning. As already related, they had brought away with them provision enough ; but such 
had been their anxiety to make the most of their time, that they had given no thought to 
eating or drinking, and all the rice, and the cold pig, and the yam they had stowed in the 
canoes was lost with these vessels. It was fortunate that Djujube had brought ashore his 
axe and spear, otherwise (for the game on the island was very wild) they might have gone 
still longer hungry. As it was, however, the larder was easily supplied. Accompanied by 
his wife and child, the young warrior set out to hunt, and in less than an hour a fine fat 
young kangaroo and a few smaller quadrupeds of delicate flavour were brought down, with 
which the party returned in triumph to the spot where they at first landed, and kindled 
a fire by rubbing sticks together, and in a little while a magnificent roast smoked before 
them. 

And now happened a circumstance that perplexed both the young man and his wife 
not a little. Djujube was a fair eater, but his wife had but a poor appetite, and an 
ordinary-sized chicken, with taro pudding and a yam or so, sufficed for her dinner at best 
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of times. As for Towselair, the little a child of his tender years consumes is scarcely worth 
mention. But now the trio seemed gifted with the appetite of wolves, nay, of ostriches 
and worse. The kangaroo was not full-sized, certainly, but it was plump and fat, and as 
much as Djujube's wife could carry, and then there were two animals of the rabbit tribe, 
and three rats, of which little Towselair was very fond. At any other time the rabbits 
alone would have served as a tolerable makeshift meal ; but now, soon as they were warm 
through, Djujube seized one and his wife the other, and m a dozen mouthfuls they had 
vanished. By this time the larger animal was well done enough for eating, and with his 
hatchet Djujube chopped o£F one of its hind-quarters, and giving it to his wife, laughingly 
bade her eat it up if she could, while he gave all his attention to the other hind-quarter. 
But lo ! the meat vanished just as the rabbits had done, and without a word Djujube 
divided the remainder of the carcass and shared it with his wife, and nothing was heard 
but mumbling and munching for the space of ten minutes or thereabout, when simul- 
taneously man and wife swallowed their last mouthful, and simultaneously made a hungry 
grab at a little bit of crackling that had dropped oflF in the carving. 

** Wonderfiil !" exclaimed Djujube, after jhey had regarded each other in speechless 
amazement for several seconds. " I feel as though I had not eaten a bit !'' 

** And I as though I could eat you almost,*' replied his wife, smacking her lips hungrily. 
And as she spoke little Towselair began to cry, and when they inquired the reason, they 
found that it was because he had devoured his three rats and wanted some more. 

" It must be our long sea voyage and going without food all yesterday," said Djujube. 
" Ha, ha ! if we go on at this rate there will be no fear of our enemies recognising us, we 
shall grow so fat.** 

So bidding his wife wait a little while the young man started off once more with his 
spear, and in half-an-hour returned with four more rabbits, three hares, and thirteen birds, 
great and small, and some of them with plumage so magnificent that it seemed a sin to 
cast them on the fire ; but such was the unaccountable hunger of the family, that the time 
it would have taken to pluck the birds and to skin the hares and rabbits was grudged, and 
they were cast down to cook just as they were brought in, and even before they were 
done they were seized with avidity and torn limb from limb and swallowed^ the birds, and 
the hares, and the rabbits, and after all they sat regarding each other eVen more faitlished- 
looking than before. 

^< Where was the use in bringing such stupid little things as birds and rabbits ? ^' his 
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wife grumbled ; ^ it is only mockery to a hungry belly. . Ah ! how hungry I am ! I could 
eat the h^ad of a hippopotamus.** 

Djujube was hungry too, but he was foil of amazement, and that for a time checked 
the gnawing pains in his stomach. ** There*s witchery in this," thought he ; " this is a 
witch island, and the creatures that inhabit it are not real, but merely shadows. I wish 
the canoes had not drifted away.'* 

**It will be growing dark soon, and then you will not be able to see to chase any- 
thing,** his wife hinted. 

** I shall hunt no more to-day,** replied Djujube ; " I am too tired,** and then he lay 
down, pretending to sleep, but in reality to think over what sort of a witch it was that was 
haunting the island. Suddenly the origin of the magic occurred to him. All day 
yesterday, all night, all through the day, he had carried it about with him, and never once 
given it a thought — ^the Black Stone in his girdle. There could be no doubt of it. That 
was the witch. He had thought too lightly of it, he had scoflFed at arid despised it, and, 
after all, it was sacred and powerful. He had received the death token, and he must die, 
him and his wife and son. It was clear that the gods were determined to vindicate their 
right, as well as their power, by compelling him to starve to death in the midst of plenty. 
But though he lay trembling and sweating in fear, he still pretended to sleep and take no 
notice of his wife, when, in the middle of the night, she stole away softly, and shortly 
returned with half-a-dozen cocoa-nuts, which she cracked and devoured greedily, and with- 
out offering him so much as a bit of one, although she knew hun to be as hungry 
as she was* 

This was a fresh source of grief to Djujube^ since it showed that the curse was 
extending^ His wife had always been most kind and submissive, and now she was greedy 
and foil of bitterness against him. At another time she would have felt the weight of his 
spear-handle for such an act, but now he only shed tears of sorrow, and did not even 
rebuke her. All the while the fetal Black Stone rested where he had placed it. He could 
-feel it through the JFolds of tils hip-cloth, pressing against his side as he lay, but for his life's 
sake he dare not remove it or even lay a finger on it. 

Towards morning he dozed to sleep, but was immediately awoke by little Tovflelair 
crying for food* So, sadly enough, he got up, and oace more took his spear and went oS^ 
tod speedily returned laden with various sorts of small animals, and bade his wife cook 
them. But she had not the patience. << Why waste time when we are so hungxy ? ** said 
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she; **the warm blood is in them; they will do well enough," and at once she proceeded 
to tear them up and devour them like a wild beast, little Towselair performing his part 
tooth and nail. She was as greedy now as she had been in the night. 

'* And am not I to have some breakfast ? " asked Djujube, seeing that she drew all the 
food he had brought towards her. 

" Breakfast ! do you mean this for breakfast ? *' she demanded derisively. ** I thought 
it was merely something for our amusement while you went and procured us food more 
substantial." 

So, with a heavy heart, he started off again, and aft^r an absence of nearly two hours 
returned with two full-grown kangaroos, one over his shoulder and the other dragging at 
his heels. Then she embraced him and called him by all manner of endearing names, but 
Djujube was hungrier after meat than caresses, and rudely pushing her away, bade her 

cook his dinner. 

> 

So a great fire was made and the animals roasted, both of them, and they were so 
large and full of flesh, that, although they were eating their hardest the whole time, it was 
growing sundown ere either showed symptoms of giving in. At last the woman moved 
her mouth slower and slower, and presently her hands fell to her sides and she burst 
into tears. 

** How now, wife ? " exclaimed Djujube sarcastically ; *^ you surely cannot have eaten 
enough ? " 

" No, my husband," she sobbed, ** it is not that. It is that such a nice lot of meat is 
here and my jaws are so weary, that, though I starve before your eyes^ I cannot eat 
another morsel until I have rested " 

Djujube, being the stronger, was able to maintain the attack some time longer, but in 
a short time he, too, was compelled to desist, with every tooth in his head aching from 
fatigue, but with his appetite as keen as when he first sat down. It was dreaming of 
eating, and nothing else. 

And that day was the first of many, many similar ones. By this time Djujube had rid 
himself of the fatal Black Stone, and had hidden it along with the sacred red feather under 
a great stone close down by the beach. To his wife he had never mentioned so much as a 
word concerning it. He was afraid to do so, since, for all that she was wily old Wangel- 
eye's daughter, she was full to the eyes of the superstitions of the country, and as likely 
as not would have fallen down dead of fright had she known of his awful possession. She 
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knew that they were bewitched, she said, and by her cross and snappish behaviour it was 
evident to Djujube that she regarded the evil as due to him, which made the misfortune 
all the harder to bear, poor fellow, since, after all, his sole and gnly object in stealing the 
stone was that the lives of the wretched inhabitants of the island might be saved, or at 
least prolonged. But he kept his mouth shut and deigned no sort of explanation. Indeed, 
he found enough to do, and more than enough, in providing for his increasingly gluttonous 
appetite, and that of his wife and child. Hour after hour did Djujube spend in the forest 
hunting and trapping game, with which he would by-and-by come home laden, and this 
would be hastily cooked — since you may be sure -that his wife, who by this time was the 
image of famine itself, had a fire ready kindled on such occasions — and as hastily devoured, 
and after a little rest Djujube would be up and off again, to return laden as before ; some- 
times repeating the tedious process as many as three times between sunrise and dusk of 
evening. 

But, as may be easily imagined, such ceaseless . and tremendous drains on the resources 
of the forest were not to be made with impunity. Of this alarming and melancholy fact 
the young warrior became each day more and more convinced. Where at first it took him 
but a short hour to fill with game the great bag of woven grass that his wife had made for 
the purpose, he now thought himself lucky if it was half filled in the time. At the expiration 
of two months the very last rabbit was snared, the cunningest monkey — a very old and 
tough one — ^was tumbled from his perch in the lofty boughs by a cast of Djujube's sling. 
A week after that the last rat found an early tomb in the insatiable maw of little 
Towselair. As for the birds, they at first were more plentiful that anything, and might 
have held out a week or so longer, but very naturally they took fright at Djujube^s 
constant onslaught, and made their escape to more secure quarters. There was one species 
of bird produced on the island that could not fly, and which, on account of its immense 
bulk, was regarded as a glorious catch by the young Figian, when by luck one fell before 
his spear. This bird was the cassowary'; but at last this bird was swept away — all except 
one, the giant of his tribe, and fuller of cunning even than the last monkey previously 
mentioned. Whole days had Djujube employed in endeavouring to circumvent this 
curiously wide-awake creature, but although it was not in the least shy, and would at times 
allow the hunter to approach hlrly to withm spear cast of it, somehow or other he could 
never hit it, and being so unfortunate as to possess but one spear, by the time he had 

recovered his weapon the great bird was far out of reach. 

o 
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At last, excepting this cassowary, there was nothing left alive in the iorest but reptiles, 
and snails, and spiders, and butterflies. The latter flew about in clouds, but what were 
they, raw or cooked, before such voracious creatures as the Djujubes ? So they fell back 
on the reptiles — the snakes, and worms, and lizards, that made their holes under the roots 
of the trees ; and shocking indeed was the spectacle, and enough to have melted the heart 
of their worst enemy had he seen them cowering over their spluttering, smoky fire in the 
evenmg, devouring, with the greed of ravenous beasts, the loathsome collection of the 
day. 

But such a deplorable condition of affairs could not last. A hundred times a day did 
Djujube wish that he had let matters take their course in the first instance, then his misery 
would have been long ago over. It was terrible to see his wife and child dwmdling before 
his eyes, yet what could he do? By night as well as by day he was now abroad, 
searching for wherewithal to keep life and soul together, and very often returning with no 
more than sufficed for a meal that might be swallowed in a minute. 

At last Djujube's wife fell sick. She was pining of hunger, in fact. Vegetable diet 
was of not the slightest use to her, and so Djujube found it in his own case, or else there 
was still abundance of fruit and nuts growing in the forest. She wanted meat, she said, 
and that was all she did say ; and she lay crying for it in a manner that drove her husband 
beside himself to hear. Nothing in the shape of meat was procurable. That cassowary 
was still abroad growing fatter and more tempting-looking every day, but the hunter had 
engaged in so many fruitless attempts to catch it that finally he gave it up as a hopeless 
task. Little Towselair got on best of the three, since with his tiny hands he could get at 
the ants* nests in the crevices of the trees, and very frequently made a tolerable breakfast 
when his parents went hungry. 

But the woman would not touch ants even when they were brought to her. She 
insisted on having meat, and so implored her husband to get her a little — ever so little 
— so that her mouth might know the flavour of it once more before she died. Djujube 
shrugged his shoulders, knowing how hopeless it was, but he promised that he would 
do his best, and beckoning Towselair, who had made himself a spear out of a stick, 
hardening the point of it in the fire, they set out. But hour after hour passed, and 
though they poked in all the likely-looking holes in the ground, not so much as a mouse 
could they discover. 

" It is of no use, my son !" exclaimed Djujube, « there is nothing to be found, and 
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your mother must die withoiit again tasting meat; she will die alone to<^ for I can 
never face her again without taking her what her heart is so set on !** 

At this the affectionate little fellow began to cry, and to beg his father to take him 
back to his mother. 

« Never without meat in some shape,** replied Djujube firmly. 




OF HIS mux. 



"Oh, meat, meat! where is there meat?** cried the little boy, wringing his hands in 
agony ; but at the same instant he uttered a loud cry of joy, and sprang to the other side 
of the road, and instantly returning, placed' in his father's hands a lizard of large size. It 
was but a mouthful of meat after all, but never, even when Djujube had bagged a 
cassowary, did he exhibit so much delight. 

Hurrying home, he found his wife just as he had left her, with this astonishing 
exception, that, coiled by the pillow of grass he had made and placed imder her head, 
was a black snake of considerable size. There was ten times more meat in it than in the 
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lizard, and Djujube was amazed ^ She must indeed be nigh to death that she doesn't 
seize on and devour that beautiful snake^'' thought he ; and with that he approached, and 
raised his spear to break the snake's head, but with a loud cry she sprang to her feet, and 
placed herself between her husband and the reptile. 

" Nay, do not slay it," said she imploringly. ** True, it is the cause of all our misery, 
my Djujube, but spare it for my sake I" 

•* How ? What ? Who ? " exclaimed Djujube, more and more bewildered. 

"My father!" 

Djujube pushed her aside with a gesture of impatience, thinking to be sure that she 
must be mad. He was awfully hungry himself, and afraid that while his wife was taking 
on at this insane rate the snake might take opportunity to glide away and escape. But 
as he raised his spear again the black snake uncoiled itself and reared its head, and then 
Djujube dropped the weapon and started back in terror. It was indeed his wife's father. 
It wore a serpent's head and a serpent's face ; still .there was something about it that 
stamped it undoubtedly as belonging to Wangeleye, the comb-cutter. Had there been any 
question in the matter it was speedily answered, for in Wangeleye's well-known soft and 
persuasive voice the snake spoke. 

" Is it so astonishing, O Djujube, that I should appear in my present disgraceful shape 
— the shape I bespoke for myself as I lay on my death-bed at Whoopdadoodn ? " 

" It is more astonishing, O snake, that you should come to trouble us at such a time as 
this," answered Djujube, speaking civilly to the creature out of respect for its daughter, 
his wife, " As to your shape, I am very sorry to see it, since it proves that I was wrong 
in supposing that we were unjustly banished. I will not harm thee, snake, but go away. 
We will have no dealings with murderers !" 

** I am not so particular," replied the snake, regarding Djujube meaningly out of his 
glistening eyes. " A man may be a murderer fourfold, and if I can help him I will," 

Djujube winced. " I know of no fourfold murderers," said he^ turning his back to 
avoid the terribly knowing eyes. 

" Nay," answered the snake with an air of indifference, ** why should you ? Murders 
are not so rare in these parts that the fact oi four men — sacred men and priests — ^being 
clubbed in a pit should be known all over the world. Even if one happened to know the 
murderer it is scarcely likely that he would brag of the acquaintance." 

Clearly there was no use in trifling with so well-informed a creature as the snake. ** I 
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know now to what you allude, good Wangeleye," said Djujube, facing round, " and very 
humbly beg pardon if what I said hurt your feelings. But I did not think the case was so 
bad. I wished merely to send the poor fellows to sleep while I escaped." 

" Right, my son ; and they are sleeping still,'' said Wangeleye the snake. " You put 
them so soundly to sleep that they never woke again. But it was neither to accuse you 

« 

nor to converse with you on such small matters that I am here." 

** How came you to know where we were to be found ? " asked Djujube, feeling 
extremely uncomfortable, and scarcely knowing whether to give his father-in-law the cold 
shoulder or be friendly with him. 

" My daughter, your wife, sent for me." 

" How ? " exclaimed Djujube in astonishment, and looking from the snake to his wife. 

" I did not call him by name 1" the still trembling woman exclaimed. " I was so hungry 
that I prayed that if there was still a lizard or a snake left on the island, be it never so 
ugly and unfit for food, it would appear to me." 

** And hearing her I came," remarked the black snake. 

" But not to be eaten," said Djujube. 

**No, but to put you in the way of eating— to provide you as long as you choose to 
stay here with the richest meats and most delicious fruits." 

** If that is the purport of your errand, good father-in-law !" exclaimed the young man 
eagerly, and at the same time he smacked his shrivelled lips with a hungry sound, ^ we will 
waste no more time in idle conversation. A brace of well-grown young wild pigs would 
be exactly the thing just now, with some taro-pudding — eh, wife ? eh, my .Towselair ? Let 
us have 'em quick, good Wangeleye !" 

** It wiBre as easy as wagging my tail to provide what you ask, and a hundred times as 
much," the snake answered ; " but first of all there is another small matter to arrange. 
You have in your possession, my son-in-law, the sacred ^" 

" Hist !" interrupted Djujube, signing to the snake to say not another word. 

" The sacred black stone." 

**Come a little this way, good snake," whispered the young man from behind his 
hand ; ^ my wife knows nothing about that terrible thing*" 

"Yes, indeed, I do, my husband!" cried the woman, cowering to the earth, and ' 
trembling in every limb at bare mention of the dread mystery ; " my father has told 
me all.'* 
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of times. As for Towselair, the little a child of his tender years consumes is scarcely worth 
mention. But now the trio seemed gifted with the appetite of wolves^ nay, of ostriches 
and worse. The kangaroo was not full-sized, certainly, but it was plump and fat, and as 
much as Djujube's wife could carry, and then there were two animals of the rabbit tribe, 
and three rats, of which little Towselair was very fond. At any other time the rabbits 
alone would have served as a tolerable makeshift meal ; but now, soon as they were warm 
through, Djujube seized one and his wife the other, and in a dozen mouthfuls they had 
vanished. By this time the larger animal was well done enough for eating, and with his 
hatchet Djujube chopped oflF one of its hind-quarters, and giving it to his wife^ laughingly 
bade her eat it up if she could, while he gave all his attention to the other hind-quarter. 
But lo ! the meat vanished just as the rabbits had done, and without a word Djujube 
divided the remainder of the carcass and shared it with his wife, and nothing was heard 
but mumbling and munching for the space of ten minutes or thereabout, when simul- 
taneously man and wife swallowed their last mouthful, and simultaneously made a hungry 
grab at a little bit of crackling that had dropped olF in the carving. 

** Wonderful !" exclaimed Djujube, after they had regarded each other in speechless 
amazement for several seconds. ^' I feel as though I had not eaten a bit !" 

" And I as though I could eat you almost,** replied his wife, smacking her lips hungrily. 
And as she spoke little Towselair began to cry, and when they inquired the reason, they 
found that it was because he had devoured his three rats and wanted some more. 

" It must be our long sea voyage and going without food all yesterday,** said Djujube. 
" Ha, ha ! if we go on at this rate there will be no fear of our enemies recognising us, we 
shall grow so fat.** 

So bidding his wife wait a little while the yoimg man started off once more with his 
spear, and in half-an-hour returned with four more rabbits, three hares, and thirteen birds, 
great and small, and some of them with pliunage so magnificent that it seemed a sin to 
cast them on the fire ; but such was the unaccountable hunger of the family, that the time 
it would have taken to pluck the birds and to skin the hares and rabbits was grudged, and 
they were cast down to cook just as they were brought in, and even before they were 
done they were seized with avidity and torn limb from limb and swallowed^ the birds, and 
the hares, and the rabbits, and after all they sat regarding each other even more faitiished- 
looking than before. 

^' Where was the use in bringing such stupid little things as birds and rabbits ? ^* his 
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wife grumbled ; " it is only mockery to a hungry belly. ^ Ah ! how hungry I am ! I could 
eat .the head of a hippopotamus.'' 

Djujube was hungry too, but he was foil of amazement, and that for a time checked 
the gnawing pains in his stomach, <« There's witchery in this," thought he ; " this is a . 
witch island, and the creatures that inhabit it are not real, but merely shadows. I wish 
the canoes had not drifted away." 

"It will be growmg dark soon, and then you will not be able to see to chase any- 
thing," his wife hinted. 

** I shall hunt no more to-day," replied Djujube ; ** I am too tired," and then he lay 
down, pretending to sleep, but in reality to think over what sort of a witch it was that was 
haunting the island. Suddenly the origin of the magic occurred to him. All day 
yesterday, all night, all through the day, he had carried it about with him, and never once 
given it a thought — ^the Black Stone in his girdle. There could be no doubt of it. That 
was the witch. He had thought too lightly of it, he had scoffed at arid despised it, and, 
after all, it was sacred and powerful. He had received the death token, and he must die, 
him and his wife and son. It was clear that the gods were determined to vindicate their 
right, as well as their power, by compelling him to starve to death in the midst of plenty. 
But though he lay trembling and sweating in fear, he still pretended to sleep and take no 
notice of his wife^ when, in the middle of the night, she stole away softly, and shortly 
returned with half-a-dozen cocoa-nuts, which she cracked and devoured greedily, and with- 
out offering him so much as a bit of one, although she knew him to be as hungry 
as she was. 

This was a fi'esh source of grief to Djujube^ since it showed that the curse was 
extending^ His wife had always been most kind and submissive, and now she was greedy 
and full of bitterness against him. At another time she would have felt the weight of his 
spear-handle for such an act, but now he only shed tears of sorrow, and did not even 
rebuke her. All the while the fatal Black Stone rested where he had placed it. He could 
-feel it through the iFolds of his hip-cloth, pressing against his side as he lay, but for his life's 
sake he dare not remove it or even lay a finger on it. 

Towards morning he dozed to sleep, but was immediately awoke by little Towfielair 
crying for food. So, sadly enough, he got up, and oace more took his spear and went oS, 
and speedily returned laden with various sorts of small animals, and bade his wife cook 
them. But she bad not the patience. " Why waste time when we are so hungry ? " said 
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she ; ** the warm blood is in them ; they will do well enough,'* and at once she proceeded 
to tear them up and devour them like a wild beast, little Towselair performing his part 
tooth and nail She was as greedy now as she had been in the night, 

^ And am not I to have some breakfast ? ^ asked Djujube, seeing that she drew all the 
food he had brought towards her. 

" Breakfast ! do you mean this for breakfast ? '* she demanded derisively. ** I thought 
it was merely something for our amusement while you went and procured us food more 
substantial." 

So, with a heavy heart, he started off again, and after an absence of nearly two hours 
returned with two full-grown kangaroos, one over his shoulder and the other dragging at 
his heels. Then she embraced him and called him by all manner of endearing names, but 
Djujube was hungrier after meat than caresses, and rudely pushing her away, bade her 
cook his dinner. 

So a great fire was made and the animals roasted, both of them, and they were so 
large and full of flesh, that, although they were eating their hardest the whole time^ it was 
growing sundown ere either showed symptoms of giving in. At last the woman movtrd 
her mouth slower and slower, and presently her hands fell to her sides and she burst 
into tears. 

** How now, wife ? " exclaimed Djujube sarcastically ; ** you surely cannot have eaten 
enough ? ^ 

^' No^ my husband," she sobbed, ^ it is not that. It is that such a nice lot of meat is 
here and my jaws are so weary, that, though I starve before your eye^ I . cannot eat 
another morsel until I have rested " 

Djujube, being the stronger, was able to maintain the attack some time longer, but in 
a short time he, too, was compelled to desist, with every tooth in his head aching fix)m 
ftitigue, but with his appetite as keen as when he first sat down. It was dreaming of 
eating, and nothing else. 

And that day was the first of many, many similar ones. By this time Djujube had rid 
himself of the fatal Black Stone, and had hidden it along with the sacred red feather under 
a great stone close down by the beach. To his wife he had never mentioned so much as a 
word concerning it. He was afraid to do so, since, for all that she was wily old Wangel- 
eye's daughter, she was fiiU to the eyes of the superstitions of the country, and as likely 
as not would have fallen down dead of fright had she known of his awfiil possession. She 
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knew that they were bewitched, she said, and by her cross and snappish behaviour it was 
evident to Djujube that she regarded the evil as due to him, which made the misfortune 
all the harder to bear, poor fellow, since^ after all, his sole and Qnly object in stealing the 
stone was that the lives of the wretched inhabitants of the island might be saved, or at 
least prolonged. But he kept his mouth shut and deigned no sort of explanation. Indeed, 
he found enough to do, and more than enough, in providing for his increasingly gluttonous 
appetite, and that of his wife and child. Hour after hour did Djujube spend in the forest 
hunting and trapping game, with which he would by-and-by come home laden, and this 
would be hastily cooked — since you may be sure -that his wife, who by this time was the 
image of famine itself, had a fire ready kindled on such occasions — and as hastily devoured, 
and after a little rest Djujube would be up and off again, to return laden as before ; some- 
times repeating the tedious process as many as three times between sunrise and dusk of 
evening. 

But, as may be easily imagined, such ceaseless . and tremendous drains on the resources 
of the forest were not to be made with impunity. Of this alarming and melancholy fact 
the young warrior became each day more and more convinced. Where at first it took him 
but a short hour to fill with game the great bag of woven grass tliat his wife had made for 
the purpose, he now thought himself lucky if it was half filled in the time. At the expiration 
of two months the very last rabbit was snared, the cunningest monkey — a very old and 
tough one — ^was tumbled from his perch in the lofty boughs by a cast of Djujube's sling. 
A week after that the last rat found an early tomb in the insatiable maw of little 
Towselair. As for the birds, they at first were more plentiful that anything, and might 
have held out a week or so longer, but very naturally they took fright at Djujube^s 
constant onslaught, and made their escape to more secure quarters. There was one species 
of bird produced on the island that could not fly, and which, on account of its immense 
bulk, was regarded as a glorious catch by the young Figian, when by luck one fell before 
his spear. This bird was the cassowary'; but at last this bird was swept away — all except 
one, the giant of his tribe, and fuller of cunning even than the last monkey previously 
mentioned. Whole days had Djujube employed in endeavouring to circumvent this 
curiously wide-awake creature, but although it was not in the least shy, and would at times 
allow the hunter to approach fairly to withm spear cast of it, somehow or other he could 
never hit it, and being so unfortunate as to possess but one spear, by the time he had 
recovered his weapon the great bird was far out of reach. 

o 
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feather had vanished It was curious to witness the wrath of the snake. One moment 
he stood bolt upright on the tip of his tail, the next he wound himself into curious 
knots and writhed and wriggled on the shingle, his forked tongue quivering and darting, 
and his eyes blazing like green fire, while the language he used was something frightful to 
hear. 

" Ruined ! ruined ! ruined P* it shrieked — " my last chance gone ! Doomed for ever 
and ever! Compelled to return to my terrible dungeon and live in gloom and deep 
darkness, and all through this chattering fool, who must bellow his secret so that it might 
be heard a mile off." 

" Where was the harm in talking loud when there was nobody to hear ? " said Djujube 
sulkily. 

" What harm ! this harm," cried the snake : ** the « nobody* that heard is more powerful 
even than my master. Listen, O most foolish of young men, and learn the truth, since lies 
nor aught else will help us. This * nobody' that heard the words so rashly uttered, the 
* nobody* whose triumph it was but a moment since to snatch the prize from me when I 
thought it so sure, is my worst enemy." 

" How caii so simple a creature as a cassowary.be a man's enemy ?" asked Djujube in 
astonishment. 

'^ How can a simple snake talk and understand the language of man, thou dullest of a 
generation of blockheads ? " cried Djujube's father-in-law passionately. ** It is no simple 
cassowary that has outwitted us, it is the * shape' assumed by the old Black Stone priest for 
whose murder I am doomed to crawl for ever, as you see me. See what your blundering 
has done for me. * Get me this black stone,' said my master, * that thy son-in-law hath 
stolen and concealed, and thy reward shall be freedom to live on the earth's surface, 
instead of its gloomy depths,' and now I must return to whence I came, never more to 
feel the fresh breeze or know what sunlight is." And the unfortunate snake began to 
weep piteously. 

Djujube was deeply affected^ ** Be not so downhearted, my father-in-law,'.' said he. 
" The stone the cassowary has swallowed is a hard and heavy stone, and will, for a time at 
least, remain undissolved in its gizzard. Procure me, if it is in your power, but one hearty 
meal to give me strength, and I will sharpen my spear and hunt the bird down. I will 
chase him as he never yet was chased, and subdue him and regain the treasure, and all may 
yet be well*" 
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But the snake shook his head despondingly. << I am afraid that my master will be so 
furious that he will deny the favour you ask, even though it is so small," he replied ; ** but 
if you will remain here a little while I will go and inquire." 

And so saying the reptile made for a crevice near the root of a tree, and at once 
disappeared. For a long time Djujube waited, but Wangeleye did not return. Presently, 
however, he heard a rustling in the bushes, and stepping softly up to see, he there 
discovered a wild sow with a litter of three squeakers comfortably reposing on the thick 
grass. To arm himself with the butt-end of a broken bough and deal the pig a fatal blow 
with it was but the work of a moment, and then catching the squeakers he made a bunch 
of them by their tails and hurried back to his wife, who by this time had made a great 
fire. He threw them down without saying a word concerning the unlucky interference of 
the cassowary, and while they were cooking he went back for the sow, and that too 
was roasted, and the family sat down to such a dinner as they had not tasted for many 
a day. 

After that Djujube sharpened his spear and set out with the stem determination to 
overcome the cassowary or perish in the attempt. "I will keep to the skirt of the 
island," thought the cunning young man, ** since the bird will no doubt take to the sea and 
swim over to Whoopdadoodn. There is no fear of its flying away, its wings are too small 
and weak." 

So he stole softly along the seashore, and after a search of about two hours his quick 
ears caught the harsh clucking sound the cassowary makes, and, peeping between the trees, 
there he saw the great bird squatting down and busily engaged in webbing its toes with 
shreds of fine bark-cord, to enable it the better to swim. So closely had Djujube 
approached the ingenious creature, that he could have speared it easily had it not been for 
the intervening thick growth of foliage ; but, resolved not to throw away so fair a chance, 
he looked about him, stealthily taking observations in every direction, and presently spied 
a bank a little to his right, by crawling to the top of which he would be enabled to over- 
look his game, and take a strong and fair cast at it. 

Immediately he proceeded to put his plan into execution, creeping flat on his belly, 
and now and then pausing to listen, and to his delight the clucking noise continued, which 
convinced him that the cassowary was unsuspectingly getting on with its job. He gained 
the foot of the hill, and, noiseless as a cat, made his way up the side of it until his head 
was just level with the summit of it. Then he ventured to take a peep, but alas ! at the 
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same moment the cassowary turned his head, and their eyes met, and before Djujube could 
leap to his feet the agile creature bounded off with a loud cry, and was instantly 
lost to view. 

Luckily, however, and to Djujube's great satisfaction, it turned inland, and not to the 
sea. ** There may yet be a chance : with its toes half webbed it will not be able to run so 
very fest," and so comforted the young man grasped his spear, and, light as a hare, he ' 
sprang away in pursuit. It was as he suspected. The preparations the great bird had 
made for its sea voyage interfered considerably with its running powers, and ere he had 
covered a mile of ground, the hunter struck on the spoor of his game freshly indented in 
the moist earth. This put fresh courage into him, and he sent his long legs spinning over 
the ground swifter than before^ and, turning a comer, there was the cassowary fairly in 
view. 

So great was his delight that, though his life depended on it, he could not refrain from 
giving vent to a yell of triumph, which the cassowary heard and responded to by a long- 
sounding and peculiar cry, which Djujube in his ignorance mistook for a cry of despair. 
But it was not so. The cry the bird uttered was one beseeching help from the good 
genius of Black Stone^ and it was not in vain. Closely and more close did Djujube 
approach, till at last he was within twenty yards of it, and then he poised his spear for a 
cast. 

But alas ! who after this shall doubt the miraculous power of the Black Stone ? Fairly 
enough did the hunter aim his weapon, and throw back his arms to cast it, but, to his 
dismay, it would not part from him. It adhered to his right hand as though it were nailed 
there! 

Had Djujube been wise he would now have given over the chase as one in which he 
could by no human possibility succeed ; but he was otherwise. Whether it was the effect 
of the diabolical pork he had eaten is not easy to say ; but instead of this manifestation 
of Black Stone power filling him with awe and humility, it wrought him to raging madness, 
and with his spear still fixed in his hand he still pursued the cassowary, his feet seeming 
scarcely to touch the ground. 

" Let me lay but a hand on it,'' gasped the madman ; ^ let me but close my fingers 
round one of its hateful legs, and we will see how strong Black Stone is to make me loose 
my hold !" 

Infatuated and daring young man ! As though to make sport of him, the Black Stone 
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powers allowed him his wish. Gaining on it at every step, and presently springing at the 
giant bird, he attempted to grasp it by the leg, but in an instant he was sent whirling 
high up in the air, and down he fell dead as the deadest of those foinr men he had clubbed 
in the pit 

That was how his wife and little Towselair found him, but they saw no more of the 
cassowary or of the snake. After this, the spell being broken, and the curse of constant 
famine being removed from the woman and the boy, the birds returned to the island and 
the remaining animals hiding in holes in terror came out and increased and multiplied, so 
that when seventeen years after a canoe from Tonga touched at the island by chance, and 
offered to take off the two solitary inhabitants, they were so perfectly happy that they 
preferred to stay. 
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Though but a little arm of the sea not more than five miles in width divided them, no 
two tribes to be found on the whole of the vast Australian tract were so bitterly animated 
against each other as the Whangs and the Whoggles. 

The Whoggles numbered at least ten to one against their enemy, but somehow or 
another they were repeatedly worsted when it came to blows. The Whangs were so 
extraordinarily lucky, especially in canoe warfare, and as it was chiefly on the water field 
that their wrangles and wrongs were referred for settlement, this made it so much the worse 
for the Whoggles. The canoes of the Whangs were swiftest, and, light though they 
appeared, a blow of a waddy or ironstone club that would have cracked a Whoggle boat 
like a nutshell had no more effect on a vessel of the Whang party than though it were 
flicked with the thumb-nail. If the Whangs cast a boomerang or hurled a spear it was 
certain to hit its mark as though guided by some invisible agency. 

And so it was, though for many years the defeated Whoggles went on wondering 
and wondering, quite unable to make out the reason why their foes should be attended by 
such undeviating luck. It was the more annoying since on no account whatever did they 
deserve it. Though calling themselves Whangs, they were in reality Whoggles as to their 
origin at least. Many years before, in peaceful times, when the tribe last mentioned .was 
the strongest and most industrious and pacific for miles round, a band of robbers and 
murderers was discovered amongst them — ^bloodthirsty and cannibal wretches who 
made a vow that on the first night of every new moon they would sup off babies' hearts, 
each monster taking one as his share. To keep up the dreadful supply it was necessary for 
the members of the band to be on the alert all the month through, roaming through the 
district, and laying hands on every unguarded child under four years old that fell in their 
way. They did not slaughter the poor innocents as they caught them ; they stored them 
alive in a great cave down by the seashore, and gave them of the very best to eat and 
drink, and entertained them with all manner of amusements, in order that they might prove 
fat and of good flavour when required for the table. 
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So serious a drain on the Whoggle infantine population could not, of course, continue 
long unnoticed, and a strict watch was kept to discover the child-stealers. Their final 
detection was due to a shepherd. Over the great cave where the poor little creatures were 
stored was a fine bit of pasture, and the man in question used to drive his sheep there when 
the grass was ripe, that they might get a week or so of rich feeding. He was lying down on 
the slope one hot afternoon, and thought that he heard his lambs bleating, and knowing 
that there were wild dogs about, he rose hastily to see ; but the lambs were all lying by 
their dams, quiet and comfortable as could be desired. Once more he lay down, but no 
sooner had he done so than the bleating sound again made itself heard, and again he rose 
— it) find matters exactly as they were before — ^but when he once more threw himself 
down in a pet at being so often disturbed without cause, he again heard the bleating louder 
than ever. 

He was naturally a very thick-headed shepherd, but now his curiosity was fairly roused, 
and, turning over on his side, he laid his ear to the ground and listened with all his might, 
and, to his terror and amazement, found that it was not lamb-bleating but baby-crying that 
he heard. He had with him a long spear, which he carried to keep away the dingos or wild 
dogs from his flock, and with this he began to dig a hole in the ground ; and he dug and 
dug, the sound of crying each moment becoming more distinct, until presently his spear- 
point sank through with a suddenness that startled him, and stealthily withdrawing the 
weapon, he peeped down the hole he had made, and there, in a sort of arched dungeon lit 
by lamps, with bits of rag for wicks and mutton-fat for oil, he counted seven-and-twenty 
little children, most of them tumbling and sporting about in all the confiding mnocence of 
childhood with a bellyful, but four or five of them, who had not as yet arrived at that 
stage of independence which ability to consume solid food confers, were sucking their little 
thumbs and roaring for their mothers. This was the sound that the shepherd had mistaken 
for bleating. Busy amongst the little family was an old woman that the shepherd knew 
very well by sight, and she was nursing the smallest of the squallers, and coaxing it to be 
quiet, though at the same time she regarded it very savagely. ^< I wish the new moon were 
to-morrow, little wretch 1'' the shepherd heard her mutter, and presently, when his eyes 
grew more used to the gloom of the cave and enabled him to get a fairer view of 
the child the old witch was nursing, to his unspeakable rage and astonishment he recog- 
nised it to be his own little one that, three weeks ago, being left just outside the wurley 
(hut) to amuse itself by pulling up worms, had mysteriously disappeared, and never been 
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heard of since. For a moment he was for crying out, and demanding of the old woman 
how she came by the child, but on second thoughts he saw that he might do better ; so 
he stopped the hole that he had made with a wisp of grass, and fast as his legs would 
carry him ran back to the village to acquaint the head man with what he had witnessed. 
He was not unworthy of his distinguished post that head man. " If we make a fuss,'' 
said he, "we shall fail to catch anybody but the old woman, and we may be sure that 
there are more than she concerned in this diabolical business. As for the safety of your 
own child, shepherd, that need give you no concern, since, as you have seen, it is well 
looked after, and in no danger until the new moon, as you have heard. It is but three 
nights to the new moon, and meanwhile you can watch diligently, and we may discover 
more than we at present suspect." 

And even while the two were talking together there came a woman crying and 
wringing her hands, and complaining that her child was missing. A man had come to beg 
a drink of water, and while she was fetching it he had caught up her little boy and ran 
oflF with it. 

" How long since did this happen ? '' asked the head man, with a glance of intelligence 
at the shepherd. 

" But a few minutes since," replied the weeping woman. " I have run all the way 
here." 

" Run back, then, with all speed," said the head man, " and rest assured that inquiries 
shall at once be made." 

So the woman went oSj and soon as they had seen the back of her, said the head man— » 
" Come along, shepherd ! Let us hasten to the hill where your sheep are, and, if 
we are lucky, by spying down the peephole you speak of we may see something worth 
our trouble." 

So they ran off together, and with little difficulty found the grass plug that stoppered 
the peephole, and pulled it out, and then, shielding it with his hands that the sun might 
n5t shine through (a precaution the stupid shepherd had not taken), the head man spied 
down, and found matters exactly as the shepherd had described them, except that the 
shepherd's child was now in good-humour, up to its little eyes in a bowl of wild honey 
the old woman had set before it. He was about to raise his head and make a comforting 
remark on the subject to the shepherd, when he heard a sound of tapping down below, 
and promptly placed his ear at the hole. * ' * 

H 
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" Who's there ? " the old woman asked. 

** Gash-and-gore," was the answer. 

" Right ; come in." 

And, still peeping, the head man saw a door at the end of the cave open and 
a man come in bearing a child in his arms. He had been running, for he was out of 
breath. 

** There is my new-moon supper, granny," said he ; " let me put a mark on it, or some 
of the rogues will be for palming a half-fed, skinny little wretch on me instead of my 
own ;" and as he spoke he put down his head, and with his sharp white teeth bit out a 
mouthful of the child's hair. 

" Now I shall know it again," said the villain. " Don't let him grow thin, granny ; it 
only wants three days to new moon, you know." 

The head man waited to hear no more, but closed the hole, and without a word made 
his way back with the shepherd to the council-house in the village. Here he called 
together the elders, and with closed doors imparted to them the strange things that he and 
the shepherd had witnessed; and after long consultation it was resolved that, since no 
harm was intended the children un,til the night of the new moon, no action should be taken 
till then, but that meanwhile measures should be concocted towards securing the whole 
fiendish gang, for that one such existed there could be no manner of doubt. 

So, letting only men of known probity into the secret, they made arrangements, and 
by dark of the evening of the new moon a hundred fighting men, well armed, were posted 
about the hill, while the shepherd and the head man kept watch at the little hole atop. 
All was dark within, except for a blue light from a great lamp that hung from the ceiling, 
and which was supplied with kangaroo fet and some oily sort of blue earth, only to be 
found at the other side of the mountains. There lay all the children on their little beds of 
dried grass, with nothing particularly noticeable about them, .except that under the left 
breast of each was a broad thick leaf with the edges of it turned up so as to make a rim. 
The old woman was present too, but she was engaged in a no more remarkable manner 
than piling sticks and fuel, in a hole in the ground, all ready for a great fire. 

Presently they that were on the look-out heard a low whistle, and then another and 
another, and creeping out of the brushwood towards the door of the cave came more than a 
dozen fellows, all armed and wearing paint, as though they were going to war. Being but 
new, the moon shed only a feeble light, but to the astonishment of the head man and the 
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Others, there were seyeral amongst the strange band that had hitherto passed as quite 
respectable characters. 

After a friendly greeting, and counting their niunber, the eldest of the band tapped at 
the door. 

" Who is there ? ^ asked the old woman, as a listener at the hole in the roof could 
distinctly hear. 

" Gash-and-gore.'* 

" Come in." 

** Are you ready ? '' 

*• Quite. The dishes are there, and the knives are sharp, and the fire is laid,'* 
answered the old woman. 

" Then we will begin.'' 

So saying he went outside to his companions and told them what the old woman had 
said, whereon, joining hands gleefiilly, they immediately engaged in a dance of so 
diabolical a character, that to see it was enough to make one's blood curdle. 

*' Now, brethren, we will eat the feast of the new moon," cried the leader, and with 
that they filed singly into the cave, closing the door after them. 

Now not a moment was to be lost. Signalling his forces, the head man stole softly 
and swiftly to the entry, and tapped at the door in imitation of the tap he had just before 
heard. The old woman within responded, he gave the password, the door was opened, and 
in swarmed the guard, overpowering the cannibals instantly, and making every one of them 
prisoners. By good fortune all the children had escaped injury, though by what a slight 
hair their lives depended might be judged from the feet that each of the villains, when 
taken, grasped in his hand one of the short knives the old woman had been sharpening. 

And now, had the Whoggles been wise, they would have hung every one of the 
murderers to a tree, and so an end of them, but, as before observed, they were a most 
amiable people, and averse to the shedding of blood unnecessarily. They once more called 
a council, and then it was resolved not to hang so great a batch of criminals, but to banish 
them with their wives and children to an island about five miles distant, and so give them a 
chance to reform and repent of their enormities, if they were so inclined. 

And did the convicts mend their ways ? Not they ; they suited them too well. They 
remained civil while they remained few in number, but there were many growing boys 
amongst them at the time they were banished, and in four or five years they became meui 
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fearless and ferocious as their fathers. Besides this, by some means they managed to convey 
to their relatives and acquaintance in the Whoggle country intelligence of what a charming 
island it was they were living on, and gave such an exaggerated account of it, and of how 
all the luxuries the world afforded might be there obtained, and not so much as an houi^s 
work in a whole month to pay for it, that a great many of them were induced to desert 
and come over to the island with their canoes, which the rufEans took mighty good care 
instantly to destroy, so that all means of getting back might be cut off from them. Then 
they called themselves Whangs (which can be translated to mean in English nothing else 
than Satan's horns). Hitherto they had paid tribute to the old country by preparing once 
a year, to be fetched away by the government canoe, a certain number of spear-heads, 
stone-hatchets, and boomerangs, but to the complete astonishment of the tax-collectors, one 
year when they went for their dues, they found all the spears, and hatchets, and boome- 
rangs in the hands of the convicts, instead of neatly tied in bundles, and when they 
ventured to remonstrate they were assailed with most abominable abuse, and threatened 
with personal assault if they did not instantly take their departure, at the same time 
bidding them carry word to their masters that they were no longer to be considered as 
slaves, that they were now free people, and defied the Whoggles and all creation besides 
to prove the contrary. Faithfully did the messengers convey an account of the impudent 
conduct of the Whangs to the head man of the Whoggles, who, confident in the number 
and bravery of his army, scarcely knew whether to be most amused or vexed at 
the defiance of the scoundrels. " However, we must let them see that they may not bully 
us with impunity,'* said he, and straightway equipped a war-canoe, with a company of 
picked fighting men, to go over to bring the rioters to their senses, and hang up their ring- 
leader by way of example. 

But, as it proved, this order was much more easily given than obeyed. Without the 
least doubt as to the success of their mission, the Whoggles landed, and seeing a handful 
of Whang rebels gathered at a little distance, made up to them at once, and demanded to 
be informed which was their ringleader, so that they might haul him up to a bough at 
once, and before they proceeded to the execution of the other portion of the unpleasant 
business with which they were intrusted. 

The Whangs were not more than one to two compared with the Whoggles, but 
to hear the yell of derision that arose from them when the Whoggle officer had concluded 
his polite speech, one would have thought that the odds were all the other way. 
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So serious a drain on the Whoggle infantine population could not, of course, continue 
long unnoticed, and a strict watch was kept to discover the diild-stealers. Their final 
detection was due to a shepherd. Over the great cave where the poor little creatures were 
stored was a fine bit of pasture, and the m^ in question used to drive his sheep there when 
the grass was ripe, that they might get a week or so of rich feedmg. He was lying down on 
the slope one hot afternoon, and thought that he heard his lambs bleating, and knowing 
that there were wild dogs about, he rose hastily to see ; but the lambs were all lying by 
their dams, quiet and comfortable as could be desired. Once more he lay down, but no 
sooner had he done so than the bleating sound again made itself heard, and again he rose 
— to find matters exactly as they were before — ^but when he once more threw himself 
down in a pet at bemg so often disturbed without cause, he again heard the bleating louder 
than ever. 

He was natundly a very thick-headed shepherd, but now his curiosity was fairly roused, 
and, turning over on his side, he laid his ear to the ground and listened with all his might, 
and, to his terror and amazement, found that it was not lamb-bleating but baby-crying that 
he heard. He had with him a long spear, which he carried to keep away the dingos or wild 
dogs from his flock, and with this he began to dig a hole in the ground ; and he dug and 
dug, the sound of crying each moment becoming more distinct, until presently his spear- 
point sank through with a suddenness that startled him, and stealthily withdrawing the 
weapon, he peeped down the hole he had made, and there, in a sort of arched dungeon lit 
by lamps, with bits of rag for wicks and mutton-fat for oil, he counted seven-and-twenty 
little children, most of them tumbling and sporting about in all the confiding innocence of 
childhood with a bellyful, but four or five of them, who had not as yet arrived at that 
stage of independence which ability to consume solid food confers, were sucking their little 
thumbs and roaring for their mothers. This was the sound that the shepherd had mistaken 
for bleating. Busy amongst the little family was an old woman that the shepherd knew 
very well by sight, and she was nursing the smallest of the squallers, and coaxing it to be 
quiet, though at the same time she regarded it very savagely. " I wish the new moon were 
to-morrow, little wretch 1*' the shepherd heard her mutter, and presently, when his eyes 
grew more used to the gloom of the cave and enabled him to get a fairer view of 
the child the old witch was nursing, to his unspeakable rage and astonishment he recog- 
nised it to be his own little one that, three weeks ago, being left just outside the wurley 
(hut) to amuse itself by pullmg up worms, had mysteriously disappeared, and never been 
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heard of since. For a moment he was for crying out, and demanding of the old woman 
how she came by the child, but on second thoughts he saw that he might do better ; so 
he stopped the hole that he had made with a wisp of grass, and fast as his legs would 
carry him ran back to the village to acquaint the head man with what he had witnessed. 
He was not unworthy of his distinguished post that head man. " If we make a fuss,'* 
said he, " we shall fail to catch anybody but the old woman, and we may be sure that 
there are more than she concerned in this diabolical business. As for the safety of your 
own child, shepherd, that need give you no concern, since, as you have seen, it is well 
looked after, and in no danger until the new moon, as you have heard. It is but three 
nights to the new moon, and meanwhile you can watch diligently, and we may discover 
more than we at present suspect.'' 

And even while the two were talking together there came a woman crying and 
wrmging her hands, and complaining that her child was missing. A man had come to beg 
a drink of water, and while she was fetching it he had caught up her little boy and ran 
off with it. 

** How long since did this happen ? *' asked the head man, with a glance of intelligence 
at the shepherd. 

" But a few minutes since,'' replied the weeping woman. " I have run all the way 
here." 

" Run back, then, with all speed," said the head man, " and rest assured that inquiries 
shall at once be made." 

So the woman went ofl^ and soon as they had seen the back of her, said the head man—* 
** Come along, shepherd ! Let us hasten to the hill where your sheep are, and, if 
we are lucky, by spying down the peephole you speak of we may see something worth 
our trouble." 

So they ran off together, and with little difficulty found the grass plug that stoppered 
the peephole, and pulled it out, and then, shielding it with his hands that the sun might 
not shine through (a precaution the stupid shepherd had not taken), the head man spied 
down, and found matters exactly as the shepherd had described them, except that the 
shepherd's child was now in good-humour, up to its little eyes in a bowl of wild honey 
the old woman had set before it. He was about to raise his head and make a comforting 
remark on the subject to the shepherd, when he heard a sound of tapping down below, 
and promptly placed his ear at the hole. * ' * 

H 
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** Who's there ? '' the old woman asked. 

** Gash-and-gore,'' was the answer. 

** Right ; come in." 

And, still peeping, the head man saw a door at the end of the cave open and 
a man come in bearing a child in his arms. He had been running, for he was out of 
breath. 

** There is my new-moon supper, granny,'* said he ; " let me put a mark on it, or some 
of the rogues will be for palming a half-fed, skinny little wretch on me instead of my 
own ;" and as he spoke he put down his head, and with his sharp white teeth bit out a 
mouthful of the child's hair. 

" Now I shall know it again," said the villain. " Don't let him grow thin, granny ; it 
only wants three days to new moon, you know." 

The head man waited to hear no more, but closed the hole, and without a word made 
his way back with the shepherd to the council-house in the village. Here he called 
together the elders, and with closed doors imparted to them the strange things that he and 
the shepherd had witnessed; and after long consultation it was resolved that, since no 
harm was intended the children un,til the night of the new moon, no action should be taken 
till then, but that meanwhile measures should be concocted towards securing the whole 
fiendish gang, for that one such existed there could be no manner of doubt. 

So, letting only men of known probity into the secret, they made arrangements, and 
by dark of the evening of the new moon a hundred fighting men, well armed, were posted 
about the hill, while the shepherd and the head man kept watch at the little hole atop. 
All was dark within, except for a blue light from a great lamp that hung from the ceiling, 
and which was supplied with kangaroo iat and some oily sort of blue earth, only to be 
found at the other side of the tnountains. There lay all the children on their little beds of 
dried grass, with nothing particularly noticeable about them, .except that under the left 
breast of each was a broad thick leaf with the edges of it turned up so as to make a rim. 
The old woman was present too, but she was engaged in a no more remarkable manner 
than piling sticks and fuel, in a hole in the ground, all ready for a great fire. 

Presently they that were on the look-out heard a low whistle, and then another and 
another, and creeping out of the brushwood towards the door of the cave came more than a 
dozen fellows, all armed and wearing paint, as though they were going to war. Being but 
new, the moon shed only a feeble light, but to the astonishment of the head man and the 
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they need no longer fear the Whangs, for their idol is drowned and all their courage is 
dead with it.'' 

** And what will you do, grandmother ? " asked the young woman ; " will you not come 
with me ? '' 

" No ; I will stay and pretend that the head is vanished, I know not how." 

So, although very reluctant to leave her good grandmother behind, the young woman 
did as the other bade, and took her two babies, and paddled with such a will that in two 
hours she was landed on the opposite island. 

As for the old woman, she hurried back as soon as she could ; but, to her dismay, as 
she put her head inside her hut, who should be striding impatiently to and fro within but 
the witch's son. 

" Where is my mother ? '' he demanded. 

** Ah, where !" answered the old woman, rapidly recovering her presence of mind. 
" I have just returned from seeking her." 

" What was the occasion of her going out at this time of night ? " said he. 

" There was a noise as of babies crying outside, and all at once the head rolled down 
and out at the door, and that was the last that I saw of it." 

" Ah ! and how long since is that ? " asked the chief, his brow lowering and his eyes 
gathering frill of suspicion. 

^ About an hour." 

"Since dark, then?" 

" Since dark." 

" And how came thy door open after dark ? Traitor, you have attempted to get rid 
of my mother^s image because you had grown sick of the task of tending it !" And so 
saying, he leaped to his feet and dealt the poor old woman such a violent blow with his 
waddy that she died on the spot. 

Then he went outside and spread the dolefrd news that their guardian spirit, the 
fountain-head of their courage, was gone, and that unless she returned nothing but ruin 
was before them. And when they heard this, with dismal yells they joined hands and 
danced the lamentation dance, striking themselves and each other with their clubs and 
spears, and tearing their hair, and calling on the clay head and imploring it to make haste 
and return to them. 

Meanwhile the woman with her two children made her way to the Whoggle village, 
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and knocking up the head man, told him her story. But he did not seem disposed to 
believe in it. 

^ And why did not your grandmother come in the boat with you ? " he demanded. 

" It was only a little one we could launch between us," replied the woman. ^ There 
was not room in it for her." 

'*You act the part very well indeed," said he knowingly; **but we are much 
too old to be taken in. What fools we should look if we were snared over to the 
accursed Whang shore and butchered as they have before butchered us !" So he called 
up the guard. ** Bind this woman," said he, " and to-morrow morning we will settle the 
manner of death she shall die." And they bound her and thrust her into a strong hut 
with her babies. 

And without doubt, for her story was but a lame one, she would have suffered as 
promised, and left her little ones motherless, had not something very wonderftil happened 
early next morning. As some fishermen were looking after the traps they had overnight 
set to catch crabs, about half-a-mile fi'om the shore they spied a tremendous fish leaping 
out of the water, and beating about and whirling rapidly round in a manner such as they 
had never before seen in fish, big or little. Gradually the monster approached the shore, 
and then they made it out to be a shark. Evidently it had been fatally wounded or was 
seriously ill, for it lay on its back gasping for breath in a very pitiful way. 

Seeing it so helpless, one fisherman bolder than the rest lashed a great hook to a strong 
line, and swimming out till he came within ten yards of the shark, threw out his hook, and 
so fairly, that it at once stuck in the gills of the giant fish, and then he made for the shore, 
towing his prize by the line. When the creature neared the beach it seemed suddenly to 
rouse to a sense of its danger, and floundered and plunged madly. But it was now too 
late. Four sturdy fellows were hauling at it with a will, while a fifth, standing on the 
strand, contributed to the abatement of its struggles by casting spears at its most vital 
parts. 

Such a prize as a shark seldom fell to the Whoggles, who were but indifferent fisher- 
men, and the outcry they made as they dragged their game into the village was deafening. 
It was such a tremendous weight that they could not drag it very far, but everybody in the 
village had heard the din — including the head man — and came running to see. They were 
indeed amazed. It was extraordinary enough that five men should land a shark of such 
monstrous proportions at all ; but that a shark, seemingly in the full vigour of life, and 
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with nothing the matter with it, should allow itself to be so easily captured seemed more 
wonderful than all. 

" Except where the spears struck, it is as sound a fish as ever swam," exclaimed one. 

*' It is a young shark, too ; you can tell that by the curl of his tail and the whiteness 
and soundness of his teeth," said another, ** so he couldn't have come by his death through 
old age." 

" But what is that lump projecting just at the pit of the stomach ?" asked a third. 

" What indeed ? " As the fellow spoke, the head man too observed the strange- 
looking protuberance, and a suspicion of the true state of the case instantly flashed to his 
mind. 

" Bring me a hatchet," said he. 

And they brought him a hatchet, and he made a slash at the spot where the lump was, 
and, as if by magic, out rolled the clay held, the dough by this time all worn off*, and 
exposing the features of the old woman who had kept the babies in the cave unmistakably, 
in spite of her broken nose. 

Even before the head man spoke a word the mob gathered about, recognised the face, 
and cried out in their astonishment. Then the head man up and told them the story the 
young woman that had come over last night from Whang had related to him. In a body 
they rushed to the hut where the poor thing lay trembling with her two little boys, past 
all hope of life, and only wondering what the manner of her death would be. Even when 
with joyful shouts they hurried her out, she did not know but that they were about to lead 
her to the place of execution ; and it was only when they arrived at the spot where the 
dead shark lay and where the head man still stood with the clay head in his hands, 
exhibiting it to stragglers as they came hurrying up from the far end of the village to 
inquire what such a tremendous row was about, that she began to have an inkling of the 
exact state of the case. 

When she saw the shark and the head her terror gave way to gratitude, and, 
sinking down on her knees, being a heathen, and knowing not what else should be done, 
she kissed the grisly lips of the sea monster, and laughed and cried over it. It was clear 
now to the head man, to the woman, to everybody, how the seeming miracle had been 
brought about. The clay head, taken into the shark's stomach, had caused it a mortal fit 
of indigestion, in the pangs of which it had floundered to the Whoggle shore, and there 
was captured as has been shown. 
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Now indeed could there no longer be a doubt as to the truth of the story the woman 
had told, and, since the abominable Whangs had lost the pluck the presence of their idol 
gave them, the sooner they were attacked the better, otherwise they might be making 
another head or something of the kind, and so secure a renewal of their lease of valour. 
To this effect the head man harangued the people about him, and with one voice they 
declared that he spoke well. 

Straightway the war canoes were manned and launched, the head man himself taking his 
place in the foremost one, and by voice and gesture encouraging the others, who as they 
neared the field of action kept considerably astern, and paddled with much less energy 
than at starting. 

But there was no cause for fear or hesitation in approaching the once terrible Whang 
island. High and low the bereaved savages sought the precious head, offering incredible 
wealth as a reward for its recovery, but, of course, all to no purpose. When they 
discovered that the woman with her two doomed babies had disappeared, it occurred to 
them that perhaps she had fled with them, and the head, fearing their escape, had bowled 
after them in pursuit, and, by way of enticing it back, it was resolved to sacrifice three 
other children. The woman missing had three other children, all very young, though not 
exactly babies, so, in spite of the distracted father's tears and entreaties, these were seized 
on and ruthlessly slain and laid before the pedestal on which the head used to stand ; and 
in addition to this, and by way of still further pleasing the witch, it was futher resolved 
that the escaped woman's husband (who, by-the-bye, was a Whang only by compulsion, 
liaving been beguiled from Whoggleland in the artful manner previously intimated) should 
be sacrificed, too, by burning at the stake. 

And the three little children were sacrificed as designed, but, as it happened, the 
crowning atrocity, the murder of their father, was not consummated. The opportune 
landing of the Whoggles prevented it. Indeed, so intent was the whole population on the 
contemplated sacrifice, and in building a pyre for the victim and arranging him conveniently 
atop of it, that they did not even perceive the landing of the enemyj nor, indeed, know 
anything of the invasion until the doughty Whoggles burst from their ambush, and with the 
cries of conquerors surrounded the wretches who for so many years had harassed and instilted 
them. Just as they had struck up the chant of sacrifice and were about to apply the toi*ch 
to the pyre the interference took place, and the victim released instantly seized a spear, 
and fought on the side of the Whoggles with the strength and ferocity of three men* 
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The fight, however, was of but brief duration. The Whangs were panic-stricken, and 
finding themselves hemmed in on every side threw down their arms like cowards, as they 
were, and implored mercy. For the very first time in all their lives the Whoggles sternly 
refused it. Child stealers and murderers to a man they were all worthy of instant death, 
and that was their doom ; some by the club, some by the spear, and the remainder by 
hanging. In all respects but one was the triumph complete. On overhauling the slain 
there were missing the witch's eldest son, the leader of the Whangs, and his two 
nephews, both villains of the deepest dye, inferior only to their uncle in every species of 
wickedness. 

Still, however, it was a triumph — a complete and unexpected victory — and as such it 
was celebrated. That very evening a great feast was made, at which there were fruits of 
all kinds and meats of 

Well, we will say nothing as to the meat. It is true that there were afterwards found 
several heaps of bones that were not those of sheep or kangaroo, and it is likewise 
undeniable that a conquering army will at times be guilty of excesses it would blush to 
confess to afterwards; but then, on the other hand, the Whoggles were a people 
most simple in their diet, and had always set their faces in the most determined manner 
against can 

However, it is an unpleasant subject, and perhaps the least said about it the better 
under any circumstances. 

Let the feast be of whatever character it might, there was one man who did not 
partake of it. This was the father of the three children whom the Whang chief had so 
barbarously sacrificed— the man who himself so narrowly escaped a cruel and painful 
death. He it was who was most diligent in hunting amongst the slain ; he it was who was 
the first to proclaim the witch's son and his nephews missing. While the others sat do\vn 
to eat and drink and make merry, he, after selecting a choice spear, stole off, bound on a 
mission of vengeance. 

And by-and-by, whea the feast was over, there was an outcry about the victim the 
Whoggles had rescued from the fire, and who had not been seen since the commencement 
of the feast. What had become of him ? 

** Perhaps he is afraid that, being a Whang, or at least found in Whang company, 
his life is forfeited," said the head man, "but we all too well remember how well he 
fought for us to hurt him ; let him be sought and brought before me." 
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So they sought him that night, and the next day, and the next, and about noon of the 
third day they found him as will be seen below. It was not a pleasant picture to contem- 
plate, but without doubt it was a supremely satisfactory one to the father of the sacrificed 
babies. His vengeance was complete. The middle head, stuck up for his contemplation, 
was that of the witch's eldest son, while right and left was the head of a nephew. 

And there the terrible relics were left, stuck up just as they were, as spoil for the 
crows and vultures that speedily took up their quarters on the abandoned island of the evil 
name. 
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" Hr Hunt ha* dim* sieelleiit acnlia In wIlMidiw *II the Cornlah Lcfanda ht 

could githet from wide tod acattned i^mrcea. In roltlore thb book la rich, and th* 
inutnUiHu h*T* miuh pscnllirt^ wid noTcIt; in tbsm. In tbtm and In th* ]*g*nd* 
Mntnllf then la mnch mUt«T taw thooght."— ^UnoiiB. 

" The talea in of th« moat nriad Uod i aoma ire puticolirlT ioterMtlng, and bw 
h*** *« lat ippcind In print. Ve on reooiDDiend thnn to anr mdera all the mor* 
cordlillT beoui** we antb*]; oonnuwltb Mr. Ilont, that itorlei like Ui**a hne a great 
hlitariea] Tiln*."— fiaodtr. . 

" The work la altogether one o( th* heat of the eottwe have Bm Men. —Evwln 

XnUm. 

/cAw (bade* ifiMn 7« mtS K, fl e t od H lj'. W. 



BOOKS READY AND IS PRBPARATIOK. 

TUi day, pp. SSS, in 8ro, price 8*. U., by poat 1%., 
NBW DICTIONART OF COLLOQUIAL BHGLISH. 

SLANG DICTIONARY; 

Tha Vulgar Words, Street FhraseB, and "Fast" 

Bxpresaions of High and Low Society ; 

Many wilk tktir Slymolopy, and afiit »itk tkeir Sulory traetil. 

WITH CURIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 




[B»^i] 



,.se:; 






f ^ 



a* ZKeMoHrjr, p. Kt. 

•,• ma Ibh wok k fakcorpontod Tin DicUemart tf Xtttr* mama. Onl. mtd 
r>&ir irtrdii.laiudbT"aIdDdon Alitiqiur7"{BlU«. Tha Int •diUoB ol'lblt 
urock ssDlaiMd iboat SOOO writ ; tha Hcadd, imutd IitiIti nogtlH iMw, Mn 
npmrdl of WOO. Both edilioni -mtn reiini«l br tha oflicil pna wUh u 
•ppronl hUoiii •nonM (o >™*U warln of th* kind. Daring tli* hat jitn Ibat 
hava alapaad, tha eompUar hu loua ov«r Iha field or imrecD^iicd *"f^** ooca 
■an. Tba anllra ubjaot hu brta rHun*T<^. ont-ljriiic t«nu and phnoa 
kan bMD bnjogfat la, iww itraat-worda bava bcaa added, aod bvtter lUutratioBa at 
M ooUognial eTprewimn giian. Tlie imlt il tba rolains bafora tba reader, vbioh 
snra, for blaamiunnanlDrlunmgllDn.nearlT 10,000 wsrdi aod phraica mmraoalr 
daauid "Tiilgar," bat vbiohan nied hj Ua liicbnt Mod loiTNt, Uw btM, tha 
wltti^uwdlai lh« wont and nuiiti(ODraDli>Iaodat]r. 

JulK Oamdm HMn, 7* oihI 7fi, FictiMI$, W. 



FAMILY FAIRY TALES. 




LiaBKD O? TKI UTTLI nOWZB.— (Sm OfpClitt page.) 



BOOKS READY AND IN PREPARATION. 
Thii cUy, on toned paper, price dd,, 

Bobson; a Sketchy by George Angastus Sala. 

As interestinff Hography of the great Serio«Comio Aotor, with 
Sketches of hu famoue Characten, "Jem Bagge/' " Boot* at the 
Swan," "The Yellow Dwarf/' "Daddy HardMre," Ac. Aneedatn 
qf the old OlympU Theaire are aUo given. 

Now ready, Kxw and Populab Bditiov, post 8to, pp. 836, price 2b., 

Anecdotes of the Oreen Room and Stage; or, 

Leaves from an Aotoi^s Note-Book, at Home and Abroad. By 
GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 

Xr. Yandenhoff, who earned for himieir, both hi the Old and New Worldf, the title 
of the Clamxc Actob, has retired from the Stage. BU rcminieccncea are eztremelj 
Interating, andlnclade Original Anecdotes of the Keans (fkther and son), the two 
Kemblea, Jfacready, Cooke, Xiston, Farren. £llifton, Braham and his Bona, Phdpe, 
Baekstone, Webster, Chas. Mathews ; Biddons, Yestris, Helen Faadt, Mrs. Nisbett, 
Xias Coshman, Miss O'Nell, Mrs. Olover, Mra. Chaa. Keas, Bachel, Bistort, and many 
other dramatic celebrities. 

Now ready, handsomely printed, prioe Is. 6d., obth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 

Hints on Hats, adapted to the Heads of the People^ 

by HEN Y HELTON, of Regent-street. With curious Woodcuts 
of the various styles of Hats worn at diffisrent periods. 

Aneedotes of eminent and fkshionable personages are given, and a ftind of inter- 
esting information relative to the History of Costome and change of tastes may be 
found scattered through its pages. 

This day, neatly printed, price Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d., 

Mental Exertion: Its Influence on Health. By 

Dr. BRIGHAM. Edited, with additional Notes, by Dr. ARTHUR 
LEARED, Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 

This is a highly-important little book, showing how flur we may educate the mind 
without injiuing the oody. A chapter, ftill of interest, is given on the education of 
adeotiflc and literary men, the excitement th^ live hi, their health, and the age they 
generally attain. 

7%4 recent tmHmeljf deaOa of Admiral VUxrwi (mi Mr. PrteeUt, itho$« mind* gave 
■My nnder txeetrive MXHlAL rnxxanov, /U^ iUuttraie tk* imporianee tff the tuhjeet. 
The work is not written in a dry, scientific s^le^ but is of that anecdotal and popular 
character which befits it for general pemaal. 

*«* Non. — In order to intwre the correct delivery of the aotdal works, 
or PABTIOULAB XDITIONB, epccifed in this list, it it neeeuary that tbb 

BAMS OF THX PUBLIBBBR BBOULD BB DIBTINOTLT OIYBN, OthenoiH 

ihepwehaeer vfill probMy receive hooka of a different character from 
those which were ordered. 

0r A Oataloffue of Interesting and Owrious Rooks may le had gratis. 

JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 

74 AND 75, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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